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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
I. 


VoLuME III. oF THE NEw REVISED EDITION ot 


Bancroft's History of the United States. 


8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, price $2 50. 

In this edition of his great work the autbor has made extensive changes in tbe text. condensing in 
places, enlarging in others, and carefully revising. It is practically a new work, embodying the results 
of the latest researches, and enjoying the advantage of the author's lone and mature expenenr 
The original octavo edition was published in twelve volumes. The present edition will be completed in 
six volumes, each volume contaiving about twice as much matter as the original volumes, 


II. 


lreatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Fifth edition. Revised, enlarged, and adapted to ‘*The New Pharmacopaia.” By Roberts 

Bartholow, A.M., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical 
College, etc., ete. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, price $5 ; sheep, $6. 


FROM PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 

“The appearance of the sixth decennia) revision of the ‘ United States Pharmacopria’' has imposed on me the 
necessity of preparing a new edition of this treatise. I have accordingly adapted the work to the official standard 
and have also given to the whole of it a careful revision, incorporating the more recent improvements in th: 
science and art of therapeutics. Many additions have been made, and parts have been rewritten, These additions 
and changes have added about one hundred pages to the body of the work, and increased space has been secure:| 
in some places by the omission of the references. In the new material, as in the old, practical utility has been the 
ruling principle, but the scientific aspects of therapeutics have not been subordinated to a utilitarian empiricism 
In the new mutter, asin the old, careful consideration has been given to the physiological action of remedies 
which is regarded as the true basis of all real progress in therapeutical science ; but, at the same time, I have not 
been unmindful of the contributions made by properly conducted clinical observations." 


zit. 


A Natural History Reader, 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. Consisting of Prose and Poetic Selections from the Best Writers 
With numerous illustrations. Compiled and arranged by James Johonnot, author of * Princi 
ples and Practice of Teaching.’ 12mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


IV. 


Belinda: A Novel. 


By Khoda Broughton. 


The Sonnets of John Milton. 


Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait after Vertue. 
price $1 25. 
“A charming edition of one of the most remarkable series of poems in the language, by the person most 


qualified of all men living to be its editor. Mr. Pattison does all that we could wish, and no more . if any 
one requires either more or less, he must indeed be difficult to satisfy."—Paul Mall Gazette 


2mo, cloth, price, . ; ‘ ‘ ; ; . $1 


Parchment Series. Antique, gilt top, 


VI. 
The Parchment Shakspere. 


Volumes VILI, and IX. To be completed in twelve volumes. 
$1 25 per vol. 


* There is. rhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere can be read in such luxury of type and quiet 
distinction of Korm as this, and we warmly recommend it."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


VIL. 
The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
I. ELECTRIC GENE- 


APPLICATIONS, ELEC 
Price &. 


Parchment antique, gilt top, price 


New edition, revised, with many additions. VoL. 
VoL. Il. TELEPHONE: Vartovts 
2 vols. 8vo. With numeruus illustrations. 


By E. Hospitatier. 
RATORS, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON ©€& CoO., Publishers, 


:,. & 


and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





‘The Nation 





PRICE 


10 CENTS 


John Murphy & Co. 


HAVE 
Law of Tleredity. 


By WOK 


Assoctate in Biology 


PUBLISHED 


BROOKS, 
hns Hopkins University 
1 vol. i2mo, cloth, price $2 
The aim of this book is to disentangle 
our stores of recorded facts a the nature 
and causes of Heredity ; that is, the uature and 
causes of the power of each organism to produce 
children which are essentially lke itself, while 
they also exhibit those slignt differences which 
lead, as they have led in the past, t 
diversity of living things and to the more and 
more perfect adaptation of each organism to the 
world around it 


from 


‘lew te 


the endless 


Sent by mail, post-patd, on reece r price 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
BALTIMORI 


FAMOUS WOMEN 


SERIES 


Margaret fuller. 
By JULIA WARD HOWE 


mises to be the most interest gy un vet 


This pre 
published in the series. Mra. Howe was the friend and 
‘ontem porary of Margaret Fuller, whose {mportanes 


the world of letters is daily assumire greate 


r proper 
tions 


andl : Bod ol , 
diready ubPiis ; George 


t 


George Sand, Mary Lam! 81 eact 


SEVEN SPANISH CITIES, 
the Way to Then 

th, price $1 2 

The verv next be 

to ‘ead Mr. Hale's recora 


prints, he says hoping 


Ry Edward } Hale 16m: 





st thing to gotng to Spain yourself fs 


-s 


which he 
lat it may start others on an 
expedition which shall prove as charming as has his.” 


AN T7/7-TOBACCO. By Abiel Abbot 
With a Lecture on Tobacco by Rev 


Russell Lant Carpenter and On the Use of 
by G. F. Witter, MD. 16mo, cloth, 5 


his trip there 





Livermore 
Tobacco 
cents 

read this littl 


Tohaceo smokers wh« manual, and 


profit by its warnings, will add years to their exist 


ence 


MARIJA 


sic Tales 


EDGEWORTH'S 
With a Sketch of her life by 
oth, $1 


CLAS 
Grace A 


Oliver. 16mo, « 


SOUTHEY'S LIFE of 


With illustrations by Birket Foster 


NELSON. 
16mo, cl., $1. 
new ve Roberts Brothers’ Classic 
lection of world-renowned works selected 
of all nations, printed from new 
and durably 
bound. Handy books, convenient to hold and an orne 

ment to the library shelves. 


Two lumes in 
Series, a cx 
from the literature 


type, in the best manner, and neatly 


Sold by all booksellers. Matled, postpaid, by the 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


“A4TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
( A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columna 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners ; size, 84 X 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent, on receipt ot price, by Publisher of the Nation. 
f Accounts cannot be opened. Purchasers will please 
remit with order, 
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Tax WEEK 
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Books OF THE WEEK... 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requestcd. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
1ERMS OF ADVERTISING. — gate 

| No deviation. | — 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line - 
cach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. - 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 5 
choice of page, $27. - 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 

chotce of position, $80. —— 


Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 
the largest at the top. * 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other spectal 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION its sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,300 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
pe EXHIBIT/JON.—Morris & 


ComMPAyy, of London, bave the honor to announce 
that they are exhibiting specimens of their manufac 
tures at the Foreign Exhibition now open at Boston 
WALL PAPERS, CRETONNES, 

CARPETS, EMBROIDERIES, 

ARRAS TAPESTRY, PAINTED GLass. 


DAMASKS, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 

fork. Artists in Stained Glass. 
A ISS A. C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
l Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 





OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, | 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., | 
T. RL Stewart @ Co,. 75 W. Twenty-third &t.. w, ¥. 


W. J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer. 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


i 


ete, 


Domestic. 
IV VES Fitted with Lene Glasses. Field, 
7 31 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, New York. 

Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


NV ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Pr 


Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


41 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
ee ES W. HASSLER, Attorney and | 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
TL. Fi BRAUSE, Landscape Architect, 
- Topographical Maps a 


Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
nd Designs. 


83 Cedar Street, New York. 7 
be ISEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. | 
lV ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Ava. x 


Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 

\ TATHANIEL P. CONREY, Attorney- 
d at-Law, 1844 N. Penn’‘a St., Indianapolis, Ind. = 
J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. , 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CoxNecticut, Stamford. 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


MAINF, Portland, No. 61 High Street. 
] RS. THROOP’S English and French 
d School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 








*7. TIMOTHY'S English, French, and | 
» German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies reopens September 17. Principals: Miss Polly C. 
Carter and Miss 8. R. Carter. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
OS TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, EpmMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 68 Chestnut Street. 
( *“HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. | 
NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 62 Clarendon Street. 

] ME. EF. DECOMBES will receive in 
d her family pupils desirous to study French and 
other languages. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. — ; ; 
/ R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 

fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. nusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E 
Argpot, Ph.D., 6 Larch Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. a . 

] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
d Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 

September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 

MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 

Z tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi- 
F. HOFFMANN. 


~ 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE TJ/nstitute.— 
4 Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

} ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
l —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 





— New Jersey, Belleville (Heights). 
Fj RURO SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe principal. 
a NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Soe pe pe ou the Pennsylvania Kallroad. 
The school will open September 12. 


NEw York Cry, 145 W. Forty-fifth Street. 
CLASS FOR BOYS.—Private instru 


L. tion, afternoons. Mr. THOMAS REEVES Ashu. 


[ 


New York Clry, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
R. SACHS'S Collegiate Institute reopens 

September 17. Thorough preparation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
aud business. German and French form important fea 
tures of regular curriculum. 

New building approved by sanitary experts. 


a NEW York CrrTy, 31 E. 17th St., Union Sq. (Ist floor). 
ft -E NCH. — Berger's Method. — Conversa- 
tional lessons by the Author. No payment in ad 
vance, Free demonstration Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. Classes for teachers; special terms. 


New YORK CIty, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
. No. 112 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
Reopens Sept. 26. 
_ The Principal is now at home. 


NEw York City, No. 10 Gramercy Park. 

VJ ESDAMES LOREMIEULX VON 
F TaUBE and DE Bruyn Kops, successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. Improved method ; sepa 
School opens Sept. 20. 


rate department for boys. 
NEw York City, 52 FE. Seventy-seventh Street. 
V ISS J. F. WREAKS’S Boarding and 
l Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
Special attention paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 
V LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
y will reopen their French and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 


just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle- 
giate examinations if desired. 


S 


cipal. 


NEw YORK City, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 


_NEw Yor& City, 32 E, Forty-fifth Street. 

CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATORY 

School.—J. WoopBRIDGE Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Prin 
Introductory to all colleges. Reopens Sept. 27. 


NEw York Ciry, 11 E. Fourteenth Street. 
HORTHAND.—The most exact, simple, 
uniform system. Most readily learned. Trial 
—— given. Open day and evening. THE STENOGRAPH, 
vation, 





NEW YORK City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding pupil. 
Send for circular. V. DABNEY. Principal. 
New York City, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
{/ NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Os a a _Principals. 
NEw YORK, Salem, Washington Co. 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 
under fourteen, with the Rector of St: Paul’s. ~ 
A limited number of pupils frem good families taken. 
The best references will be sent. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
New York, Utica. ae ae 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications sbouid be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S Sagnen and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hil " — 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 











PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

—e ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

Thirty-five acres of ~ grounds; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. ys received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay till nineteea. Terms, 8320 to 
$400 perannum. Circulars on “ppeotion to the Prin- 
cipal, ENRY JULIAN LYALL. 

















Oct. 18, 


1883] 
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Virainia, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 
“REENWOOD.— A Military School for 
7 Boysand Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
Davin F. Boyp, Principal. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 82 Grosse Barlinge. ; 
JISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School fer 
Youn jae. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore. Mc 


YHRI = T TE’ a Sc hool and c ollege -¢ Guide, tllus 
f trated, representing 200 leading schools. At office, 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. 
Teachers, send for application-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, 

successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


A IOCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will suppl superinten 

dents, grade teac hers, specialists with positions in Cen 

tral, W estern, and Southe ern States for e ensuing year. 


Wants. 


"ALEDICTORIAN and former 

4 Fels wishes one or two private pupils. 
dress W. M. Hatt, Columbia Colle ‘ge Law School, N. 
/ rive this winter, 

in the vicinity of New York, lectures on his 
travels in California, Iceland, the Sandwich and Philip 
pine Islands, Japan and China, Singapore to Suez Canal, 
and the Itatian and Pacific Volcanves, with lantern 
oe eng rte scenery, people, customs, and industries, 
before lyceums, popular audiences, sc shools, churche 8, 


and in private houses. 
158 E. Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


tutor 
Ad 


R. KNEELAND will g 


[i NSTRUCTION in History and Historical 
Geography “to. n in academies and to private classes. 
H., Nation office 


] JANTED—To borrow $30,000 for five 

years, at seven per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually on a like amount of stock in three of the 
best national banks in Northern L1linois, selling from 10 
to 30 per cent. premium, and paying from 1v to 14 a4 
cent. seml-annual interest, free from taxes. None but 
wincipals need apply. Fullest investigation asked. 
Vould take $10,000 each from three different parties 
Address INVESTMENT, Nation office. 


The Portable Bookcase 


(PATENTED). 
In Ebony, Cherry, Black Wal- 
Ash. Soltd and Perma- 
nent. No room where books are 
used complete without wt. Special 
arrangement for delivery at dis- 
tant points. 


nut, 


Send for circular. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BOSTON, MASS 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Embracing re 


WORKS OF ART, 
roductions of famous original paintings, 


sculpture architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for 1 
valids as well as for persons in health 


times 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





ScrIBNER & Wetrorp’s 


CAR PETS. 














GREAT NEW BOOKS 
yy) amy Body Brussels (a recent pr hase 
ing all the leading first-class makes, foreign a 
mestic, at 20 per cent, lower than the regular prices 
To close out quickly a special line of pieces Han THE PYRAMIDS VW? 
loom Chenille Axminsters, from $1 per Sar : f Uitze WwoM a} P nt t : 
pleces best all-wool Ingrains at 65 cents per yar 4 ; ft. nip tcc Dcuben. careiad aie an 
¢ INS \ ! ipplicat f the 
results > t ithe yr ts 
W ould call special attention to our SN “ i s, § 
» 
RUG DEPART MI: VV fe 
ROW NS « ¢ ON A IVS 
i ; é . \ A 
A superb collection of Oriental Goods at less ur 4 History of } . o e - 
importer's prices. \ ‘ Hes, # f‘ Finger Ming Los Witt 
Kensington Art squares in great variety mcarty Mustrations, Crown Svo, cloth, § 
The largest assortment of Smyrna Rugs at Mats 
ever shown, ry? ry 2D, ) , ,r que , 
- 2 + € i c2 28 \ oF f J EoD Ave 
i ss ™ e h ng f Ara ym. surt ! ed tt : jueror Written 
)y ) by Einmise Transiated f1 the Catalan byt ate 
‘5 ‘ 4 hn Forster, MP. for Rerwitck With an Histortes 
nie - . Introduction by Don Pascual de Gayangosa, J vols 
roval Sv t $s) 
#150,000 worth choice Imported Fabrics st , ri? 
and placed on sale at about one half their va a os! ni sat meng “5 - ‘ Kn " + a tha is 
200 pairs Silk Shiela Curtains at $30, worth § tt ation f mes Ara ~ ainlar t 
300 pairs Turcoman Curtains at $25; worth & it Xpress Wik : y p il. himself 
. s entartes ut rape 
400 pairs Raw Silk Curtains at $ Ww s \ “~- s ® tire ‘ A we Ra { ; ‘ 
j ‘ i 
100 pieces Jute Velours at #3 50 per yard; worth & pera ve) s since at Ra na, and a Spanis 
300 pleces Cross Stripes for Portieres, from nts | ans b was Od OF TWO Vataias 6 — ss < 
per yard Ar IS48, Sut nt toners weenie pre r o 
’ kK Was pract v nkuowr ver pain itself 
and iof Spatr wits t creat arity, of the = x 
- * ID ) ° ° y1) . e teenth cent ‘ t nh, few evet ar me uh proforma 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO.,, | students or mediaval history had succeeded th obtat 
wa ht i Now, howeve hanks to this gray, 
SIXTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREEF1 cape reat pie atin ey Sc Eh ate Mr reter. at 
! tit ! rf i rw a t 1 * 
ri — with the ? raj nes ! it ‘ 
“ “CD Y 4 ? {Sent Pa neos nn thre . 
RUBE GERMAN LLOYD | Ses ieee con ose ceeeed on ae tomas 
.+yV 77 ~ ) . , eath. the Fnelish ¢ Avt vy make f{ ’ int 
STEAMSHIP COMPAN Y, sceriak ahah cae oe ei , SNeLAaNe RAMEY STONE Chane 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN which remain to us from the 3 Ages TY 
The steamers of this ¢ ompany will sailevery Wednes 
day and Saturitay from Bremen Fier, foot Third 
Street, Hoboken. ‘ ‘ \ y?) ) 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, ANI \ \ Oj ( O.\ 
BREMEN ' 
t . { Nev sta i. Ry F} 
First ¢ —, 8100; Second Cabin, $6 Steerage, § < ener. M.A , A h @ facats : - re ~ 
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The Week. 


Tnenre is a disposition on the part of Repub- 
lican authorities in all parts of the country to 
take a cheerful view of the Ohio defeat, and 
to say that they will come out all right next 
year. Some of them base their hopes on the 
belief that the temperance question will be 
less damaging to them, and others think the 
popular mistrust of the Democrats will be 
their party’s salvation. Mr. Halstead ex- 
presses the latter view tersely when he de 
clares bis belief that ‘‘ when the people are 
jammed right up to the question of trusting the 
general Government to the Democratic party 
they willsay ‘no’ again.” There is always 
risk in trusting to the superior wickedness of 
The 
jammed up” to that ques- 
tion several times already, and have come 
dangerously near to taking the risk of giving 
the other party a chance to show what it 
The result in several States Jast 
fall, and in Ohio this year, shows that the 
risk is likely to be greater than ever hereafter. 
The best way for the Republican party to 
meet it is to adopt and follow such a policy as 
will deprive the contest of all appearance of 
being a choice of evils. 


the other fellow for one’s own salvation. 


people bave been 


would do. 


Butler opened his campaign for re#lection 
with three meetings in Boston on the 10th inst., 
and made speeches which indicate that he 
accepts rather joyfully the Republican chal- 
lenge to confine the issue to Butlerism. He 
said the people must decide for Butler or the 
Marshes, and dilated with even more than his 
usual unction upon his love for the ‘‘ poorest 
and lowest” among the population. The 
most significant portion of his utterances was 
the frank admission that he is a cundidate 
for a Presidential nomination. He had al- 
ready said in Washington that he 
convinced that there would be a formidable 
third-party ticket in the field next year; that 
the two millions of workingmen would de- 
mand a candidate He now spoke of bim- 
self, with sufficient plainness, as just the 
kind of candidate likely to be wanted, by say- 
ing he was a ‘‘man capable with one hand of 
reaching down to the poorest and lowest and 
giving them help, and with the other grasping 
the highest prize within the gift of the peo- 
ple.” His faith in the popularity of his own 
methods is apparently stronger than ever; if it 
were not he would be able to see that, outside 
of Massachusetts, he has no appreciable stand- 
ing as a Presidential or any other candidate. 


was 


This open avowal of bis Presidential aspira 
tions, by the way, is having an amusing effect 
upon both national partics. ©The Democrats 
are curiously troubled about it, and are 
attempting many ingenious excuses for sup- 
porting nis candidacy for Governor while 
opposing his designs upon their National Con- 
vention Senator Bayard says that ‘* while 
the local interests of Massachusetts may de 


mand such a leader,” the national Democratic 
party does not, and has too many tried and 
true leaders to seek such a ‘ double tongued 
standard-bearer as Ben Butler.” Among Re 
publicans there is a natural willingness to see 
Butler wax strong enough to capture the Dk 

mocratic nomination next year, and 

plaint comes from Boston that many of the 
Republican leaders in other States are so eager 
for this to happen that they are holding aloof 
from the Massachusetts canvass, 
sacrifice of the State for another year as of 
slight account compared with the great gain 
of having Butler as an opposing Presidential 
candidate. This gives Butler a unique position 
in national politics, and attaches an importance 
to his aspiration which is absurdly exaggerated 
We can 


which the Democrats would be capable of the 


the com 


regarding the 


conceive of po circumstances under 


incredible folly of nominating him for the 
Presidency 


A curious report comes from Washington 
that the friends of Blaine and Conkling are 
making a combination for next year. Their 
plan is to have Blaine made the Republican 
randidate for President, and Conkling sent 
back to the Senate from New York 
declare that the ‘‘ people are 
the return of both men. to 
and that, in accordaiice 


actice of bowing obediently to the popu 
3 Po} 


demandit 
publi hfe, 
with their life-long 
lar will, both are prepared to sacrifice 
personal feelings 
toward each other in 
some estimate of Conkling's 
Blaine bas put into his 


have harbored 
The band 


abilities which 


they may 


the past 
‘* history” is 
have had a most soothing effect upon the ex 
Primate, and he 1s eager to return the favor 
by supporting he Presidency 


for t 
When we consider that one of these 


Blaine 


statesmen 


says he is happicr in the practice of the law 


than he ever was or can hope to be in political 
life, and that the other bas been cherishing 
the hope that he would be permitted to pass 
the remainder of his days in the peaceful o 


cupation of historical composition, the mag 
nitude of the sacritice i 
We have no doubt that the coun 
deeply moved by the spectacle 


The President has decided, in an Hlinois case 
that the appointment of interna 
lectors belongs to the Senators of the party in 


power, and, inferentia!ly, that it is legitimate 


for them to use these, as well as other places 
to reward workers. This, of course, 1s not 


civil-service reform, nor good Republicanism 


J 
“ 


either, for the theory has been str 


I 
» . 
Repub 


demned in ican platforms. But it 
must be said in excuse for President Ar 
thur that it is as far as the reform has yet 
got. The use of patronage by Senators 
for their own purposes has been stopped 


as regards the gre: 
vice. lt will probsbly be stopped as regards 
the remainder in time, but not until a Presi- 
} 


dent has been elected who is really in earnest 
nL the ' : , : 

about the matter—that is, who has taken it up 

not because public opmnion has forced it on 


bim, but because be himself believes in the 


he Nation. 


necessity of it. At present the sim of most 
men in public life is to get along with as litth 
civil-service reform as possible They are 
dodging it, and trying to minimize it, just as 
they used to dodge and minimize the hostility 
to slavery 

The practice which has } to he rraorted 
to of slipping in “ workers the grade * 
celving less than eu tl ( stom} ‘ 
Which is not covered by the present civil se ‘ 
rules, has led the Civil Service Cort SS 

sk the President tocxtend the classifies . 
as to cover this gerade also by the IN pecirive 
system, and it will probably be done It eet 
tainly peeds to be done, as recent events 
the Custom house here show In fact, s 
widely diffused and so deter ed ois the 
opposition of the old backs to the new syste 
that apparently bardly anviling can 1 ft 
to their discret the use « 
power, Ree; fr sv 

ke keepu i ( 1 ft WA f 

lOr—-so 1 t s and ‘2 ] 
GQevices lor ! tl 
log that bit then One f them, the 
Assistant Postmaster Genet kKnownas F k 
Hatton, who is allowed i “ r 
ind make the } INASTCTS ¢ \ s for 
Iv pronounces tl ( ve svatem -8 
2 fra a i i { « rse cy < T « 
it in every wav he « : t! President 
takes pparer tiv 7 f bic cs This 
sullen oppos w I i! last f & * 
time, snd w call for all the v ince the 
fr 1 is af vVil-sery t for can! istcT 

1 cener tr } . situat 
presents m rf est sua 
Att} West t re has bee for sever weeks 
and is vet. 9 larger v nt of gra and 
ca e . ° han the «are peri j ast 
vear, and sot particulars even larger 
th n 18s which was tl vear of the 
greatest crops re j This has stimulat 
dosvar ~ ranches of mercantile trade 
that part of the « ry. But the great lines 


‘ Industry embrac d 1 the iron trade are 
still as depressed as thev bave been at any 
time in the past vear. The production of both 
coal and iron has been in excess of the de 
mand, which the reduction of $1 per ton on 
pig-iron docs not seem to improve; and 


is experiencing the 


usual activity incident to the beginning 
of cold weather, the fact that the pro 
duct of the anthracite coal companies 
has been 2,000,000 tons (or 10° per 
cent.) greater in the nine months to Octo 
ber 1, 1883, than in the same period of 


without any corresponding increase of 
demand, is given as a reason for the probable 
curtailment of the production during the next 
three months. The railroad earnings for Sep- 
tember were good, and showed a gain of 8 per 
1882—not 
quite equal to the increase of mileage. 


cent. over those of September, 
Confi- 
dence in railroad property has, however, been 
Railway stocks have de- 
clined steadily for months, and ip the past 


greatly shaken 
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week the decline in some stocks has at times 


fuilroad bonds have 
been a little stronger than the stocks, but even 
in these, the 
bonds 


abundant 


been alm 


+t panicky 
and especially in speculative 


the decline has been large. Money is 
ibnormally so for loan on colla 
than have ever 
the 


same time more capital is being turned out of 


teral security, at rates lower 


prevailed at this season of the year. At 
investment in Government bonds by the re- 
peated calls for more bonds for redemption. 
The call for $15,000,000 on Saturday makes 
$52,000,000 that Au 


gust 12 


have been called since 


the United 
made last week at the Bank 
Convention a has at 


Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of 
States Treasury, 
ers’ suggestion which 
least tbe merit of novelty, and will probably 
be found to have others on furtber discussion. 


In view of the approaching disappearance of 


the United States bonds, on which the cur 
rency of the national banks is now based, 
and the strong probability that in the near 
future no State will have any outstanding 
bends worth mention for this purpose, he 
proposes that the banks should be sllowed 
to deposit the securities of certain tor 
cign governments—such as English consols, 
French and Italian rentes, which are very 


certain not to be paid off witbin uny period 
we need think about, and are at the same time 
pertec thy sufe and can always be dispo ed of in 
open market The use of them, too, would save 
us the necessity of troublesome legislation, and 
remove 


one debatable and not casily settled 


question from our politics. The easiest bond 
to manage is, undoubtedly, somebody else’s 
bond, if it is perfectly safe 

Western 
of the plan, which it is 
the Currency 
making a new bond adapted to the needs ot 


Republican Congressmen do not 
the 
favors, of 


approve said 


Comptroller of 
the national bunks—the Government to give a 
new 8 per cent. bond and $15 in money for 
When 
the 
opinion that, although the Government would 


every 4 per cent. bond outstanding. 


this plan was first mooted we were of 
lose nothing by the operation, yet a project 
which would require so much explanation in 
order to enable common people and even com- 
understand it 
have small chance of adoption 


would 
Judge Pay- 
son, of Illinois, who is not a common Con 


mon Congressmen to 


gressman, is said to be very earnest in his op- 
He says that ‘ Con- 
eress Will never consent to redeem any bonds 
ata premium.” We think that he is quite 
right judgment of 
likely not to do—all this being quite apart 
from the merits of the plan. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the Comptroller’s idea is that 


position to the plan. 


in his what Congress is 


the interest on the proposed 3 per cents for 
the time they will have to run, plus the $15 
premium, will be equal to, or no greater than, 
the interest on the 4 per cents for the same 
while the will 
inducement to make the exchange, being able 
premium which is now locked 
up in the price of the fours. 
be a diflicult thing to 


time, banks have a strong 
to use the 
This ought not to 
but the 
idea of redeeming bonds at a premium is 


likely to be the first thing presented to the 


understand ; 


The Nation. 


mind of the veter, and the one so much the 
more readily grasped that the explanation 
would only become clear to him after the polls 


were ¢ lose d. 


Mr. Wharton Barker's plan for avoiding the 
reduction of import duties by dividing the sur- 
plus revenue among the States, so as to relieve 
them of the necessity of local taxation, has 
had such poor success that the Protectionists 
bave been looking around for a new one, and 
have apparently discovered it. It appeared in 
the Trijune on Monday in the form of a re- 
proof to stupid whom it ac- 
cuses of blundering. The blunder is in sup 
posing that to reduce revenue you must reduce 
duties, 


Protectionists, 


when it 1s as plain as the nose on your 
still more 
effectively by making the duties so high as to 
Accordingly the 
Tribune proposes, in the form of a correction 
Protectionist dunderheads, that 
the derived 
from steel blooms, for instance, we should, 


face, that you can reduce revenue 


stop importation altogether. 


addressed to 


in order to cut down revenue 
instead of lowering the present 45 per cent. 
duty, raise it to 70 per cent., under which 
steel blooms would yield no revenue what- 
ever. A Protectionist who never thought of 
this must certainly be an unconscionable 
donley, and we have not a word to say for 
him. questionable 
whether the country will receive with satis- 
faction a proposal to remedy the height of the 
tariff by making 


But it is, nevertheless, 


it higher; it is so like the 
plan of curing a headache by cutting off the 
head. Its appearance, however, at this stage 
in the discussion lights it up with a touch of 
humor, which is what the tariff discussion has 
always needed to make it popular. 

The great Senatorial inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes has been transferred 
to New Hampshire, where it is now carrying on 
its amusing work. <A Catholic priest has de- 
manded that it investigate the quality of food 
furnished in boarding-houses, which is per- 
baps as useful a field of ,research as it could 
the part that hash 
plays in the modern world as an article of 
diet, the fact that it has thus far escaped offi- 
cial examination, and (so far as we know) has 


enter on. Considering 


never been reported on by any commission, 
parliamentary or other, reflects but little credit 
on modern legislation. Moreover, there are prob- 
ably no places in the modern world so full of 
discontent of one sort or another as boarding 
houses, and therefore none worthier of the 
penctrating eye of the Cougressional Commit- 
tee. That the Committee will reach any 
useful conclusion in the matter we greatly 
doubt, for they are almost sure to present a 
majority aud minority report, one backing up 
the boarders, and the other the landlady; but 
the investigation would let light into these 
dark places, and light is what the modern 
world seeks on all subjects. 

A proposition to abolish contract convict 
labor in the State prisons is, by direction of 
the last Legislature, to be submitted to the 
voters of the State at the coming election. 
The success of the proposition would simply 
mean the condemnation of the convicts either 
to idleness and all its attendant corruption and 
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| demoralization, or else to what is almost as cor- 


rupting and demoralizing, besides being dis- 
heartening—useless labor. It would, moreover, 
convert the prisons, which are now self-support 
ing, into burdens on the hard-working taxpay- 
ers of the State, who are under no obligation 
whatever to support an able-bodied man out of 
the proceeds of their industry because he has 
committed a crime. As might have been ex 
pected, however, the ‘‘ Democratic masses ” in 
this city are supposed to be in favor of it, and 
the Aldermen are making preparations for 
the vote by ordering the printing of 2,000,000 
ballots in favor of the proposition. It be 
hooves its opponeots in both parties to see that 
negative ballots are also ready, so that the 
Tammany who every 
year pay visits of greater or less length to the 
penitentiaries may bave at least one experi 
euce in their lives of the pleasures of useful 
industry. 


large body of men 


At intervals of two or three years the pub- 
lic are surprised to find that a cash demand 
exists in some part of the civilized world for 
Confederate The price offered and 
paid is only a few cents on the dollar, but 
that any price at all should be paid for them 
is sufficiently astonishing to set everybody 


bonds, 


guessing what motive, or what conception of 
law or political economy, can lie at the bot 
tom of so unaccountable an 
one’s money. 


investment of 
The conundrum is answered 
by a letter written by one J. B. Gelder, 
‘Secretary pro tem. of the Confederate 
States Bondholders’ Committee,” dated at 
80 Coleman Street, London, and published 
in the I/crald. The substance of it is that 
certain ‘‘ eminent jurisconsults” in Europe have 
given the opinion that these bonds are a 
valid claim against the several States which 
constituted the Southern Confederacy during 
the war, and that the United States ought of 
right to repeal the prohibition embodied in the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
against the payment of this valid claim by the 
said States. The inclination of these States to 
pay the debt if all Constitutional obstacles 
were removed, is a missing link in Mr. 
Gelder’s financial The suggestion 
that such States as Virginia and Mississippi, 
which openly repudiate debts contracted in 
time of peace, and against which no Consti- 
tutional inhibition lies, might be willing to 
pay off the Confederate bonds, is really hu 
morous. The case reminds one of the West- 
ern wag whose wife had lett his bed and 
board, and who cautioned the public by ad 
vertisement not to trust heron his account, 
adding that as he was not in the habit of pay- 
ing his own debts, he 
self about hers. 


scheme. 


should not trouble him 


Southern papers are beginning to protest in 
earnest against the homicidal tendencies of 
the South. The Evening Journal of Atlanta 
has from the first been active in the cause of 
law and order. The News and Courier of 
Charleston, S. C., one of whose editors has 
bad the moral courage to decline a chal- 
lenge, upon the ground that duelling is in 
every way obnoxious to him, has unwaver- 
ingly the fierce lfe-taking 


denounced dis 


position which Southern society develops, 
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The Courier-Journal has—not without mani- 
fold misgivings and some remarkable incon- 
sistencies—directed its energies in the way of 
reform. The press of Florida has some repre- 
sentatives who are in no way behind these in 
their strenuous efforts to rid the South of the 
private avenger and tbe duellist. But the 
State Chronicle, of Raleigh, N. C., which has 
just come into the journalistic field, promises 
to be the most vigorous and effective foe 
of lawlessness which bas yet arisen in the 
South. In a recent editorial, while it deuies 
‘‘the sweeping conclusion that is sometimes 
drawn, that our whole civilization is taimted 
with the spirit of murder,” it 
‘itis simply an unfortunate fact that too 
many men in peaceful and prosperous North 
Carolina are dying in their boots.” The State 
Chronicle is the only Southern paper that we 


declares that 


have known to go so far as to object to the 
killing by an individual of one who has in 
jured a woman’s honor. Nothing could be 
more excellent or timely than its appeal to the 
other State papers to aid in making “‘ firearms 
less fashionable.” It strikes at the root of the 
matter, when it says to its Southern contempo 
raries: ‘‘ When a murder is committed, a re- 
port of it and the usual regrets of the ‘ unfor- 
tunate occurrence’ are not enough 
it happened. Call a murderer a murderer. 
This is the proper way to deal with them. The 
severe punishment of bold truth and plain lan- 


Say how 


guage is a greater reformatory power than a 
hazy fear of the gallows.” 


A large audience at the Academy of Music 
on Thursday had an opportunity of hearing one 
of the best of English contemporary orators— 
Lord Coleridge—make a very graceful speech, 
by way both of thanks and farewell. It is 
very difficult either for an American 
speaker addressing an English 


now 
audience, or 
an English speaker addressing an American 
audience, to say anything very new about the 
the two that the 
main interest of Lord Coleridge's speech was 
derived from the fact that his remarks con- 
tained the impressions of the holder of what 


relations of countries; so 


is perhaps now, considering the dignity and 
security and popular respect which surround it, 
the greatest judicial oftice in the world, about 
the American people. He devoted himself 
mainly to a comparison of the courts and 
procedure of the two countries, and had a good 
word for each; declared bimself in politics a 
Radical of the Bright school, and uttered a per- 
fectly polite and by no means inapt warning 
against allowing our pride in our material 
growthtomake us forget how much greater in 
all matters, social, political, and moral, is the 
importance of quality than that of quantity. He 
wound up, too, with a very appropriate snub 
to the now rapidly-diminishing body of Eng 
lish critics who think the evils of this country 
could be cured by a monarchy, aristocracy, 
and an established Church, and that any coun 
try which wants these things has only to order 
them at a factory. 


There is still apparently the greatest doubt 
on the other side of the water as to who is to 
defend O'Donnell, in spite of the despatch of 
Mr. Pryor, whose arrival the Zriskh World ex 


pects to cause a terrible commotion 


“among 


the wigs” in the British courts. The reason 
of this is, We presume, that the brethren over 
there know very well that Pryor will not be 
allowed to turn the court into ‘‘a hall” for a 
stump speech on Irish wrongs. O'Donnell’s 


attorney says, moreover, that be is short of 
the defence, bis 


already extausted in gathering witnesses, and 


money for funds being 
be would probat iV have liked Prvyor's pussuve 
money and other expenses 
Mr. Charles Russell, Q 
for the defence is, we believe, untrue 


The story that 
C., has been retained 
In fact, 
neither of the reported pleas to be used for the 
prisoner—self-defence and insanity—needs to 
be supported by great forensic talent 
fence is 8 


Self-de 
matter of fact, easily proved, if 
provable, and the question of insanity does 
not take long to settle in English courts, espe 
cially if, as so often in 
produced is the 
a man to commit a 
him perfectly sane for 
of life 


this country, the in 
sanity 


i variety which drives 


murder, but leaves 


all the 


other business 


The one question of importance now pend 
ing between England and France is the com 
Mr. Shaw, the Mada 
Admiral 
Pierre seized and kept in close confinement on 
The 


been, we bn 


pensation to be made to 


gascan missionary, whom the late 


board a man-of-war for two months 


amount, about $12,000, has 


lieve, already settled. Various charges wer 
made against him—all ridiculous, such as that 
he had left bottles of poisoned claret with 
in reach of the 


abandoned 


French troops —but were 


successively without trial, s 


that what his offence really was nobody 
knows. His food was of the coarsest kind, 
and his wife was refused permission to see 
him. His case has naturally made a great 


stir in England, where what used to be called 


‘* Exeter Hall” bas taken up bis cause witl 
much fervor. The best defence the Freneh had 
is one Which appears to be very well estab 


lished, namely, that Admiral Pierre was out of 
his mind through the disease which soon after 


caused bis death, when he was 


Shaw; but with curious perversity the press 
refused to adopt it Even John 
the writer of the JeSuts, argues that 


Shaw, 


crack 
being a1 


plain of coarse fare, because this is what mis 


sionaries ought to expect, or of being demed 
the socie tv of his wife, because muissiot iT ic’s 
ought not to bave wives 


= , 
Seldom has a government, in a perplexing 
affair of state, shown greater tact and firm 


ness than the Hungarian Ministrv has evines 





in the Croatian question. M. Tisza bad 
scarcely perceived the dangerous character of 
the outbreak in Agram lithe Zagori s 
rict, When he made up his1 to use ur 

bend energy tirst and conciliation next 
His ¢ et seems to hav en a ton the 
question, but the common ministry of the Aus 


tro-Hungarian monarchy had to be won over to 


the same policy This acbieved, the riots 
which were assuming the appearance of a gene 


ral revolt against the authority of the Hungarian 


Crown, were rapidly quelled by the unspar 
ing use of military force, while promises of 


- : 
liberal concessions to the rational demands of 


the Croats were made to an assemblage of 


Croatian notables convened by the Hungarian 








Premier. But these 


oncessions had to be 





granted Ov the Diet of Buda-Pesth, which 
Was not in session Before its reassembling 
lisza repaired to the country f Bihar, of 
Which he is e of the representatives, and 
there, ata banque ven him bv his constitu 
ents, Outlined his purposes in a speech of great 
force, In which he ired that, after having 
proved the determination and the power of the 
Government to uphold its constitutional rights 
and defend law ana rder swainst rev 
tionary prisivgs, it Was Dis Leormins to 
eybibit in this question of ting na al 
rights a spirit of « ation Correspot! 
degree to the energy emploved tn st ‘ 
bellion, and that on this policy he staked his 
position both as Premier and Representative 
The seriousness of the situation, which had 
become clear t) Po] why his at 
nouncement of t resigna f the Ca 
in case the Ultra Nat \ s 1 triump! 
a decisive eff ind both H ses of tl 
assembled D is the itest spatcl m 
Buda Pe sth t el { t! 
Government sit . “ 
than the . \ - ¢ 
Hlunyaria f } s 
Crontia 1 ‘ x vely 
SIN s¢T s, WAS t ‘ 
lt isa Ss mk ‘ 
ment wi is }? \ ena 
pated B \ from the sway of her Russ 
witarv wuardians hus ¢ \ thre 
ipl nN V I Sf be s! Ta Tt mee 
n if s ty ‘ ‘* hnins i i 
~ ir revuls han \ s whose 
\ iN i os . siV Hrown 
) < ‘ o ft ‘ . S \ ~ q I il 
ine { tiie per {a} im tary 
‘ n ae Vv irienadily HVUISSITS The 
Si, i tr { i t ‘ ns 14 
Ser SKUpS , af he Upp } 
ibvex P r Ris h ver the iIpporters 
t ro-Austrian Piretchanatz Ministry, is 
n offset to the victorv achieved bv ex- Premier 
Zankott gh the actio f the Assembly 
. ve he Cat et headed bv the 
R Ssinh (vt il Sobolet! ] . ost amus 
ing to see how far the official or semi-oflicial 
reans of the Austrian and Russian Foreign 
Offices we n the expression of their keen 
feelings of unessivess and indignation at the 
respective manifestations in the Peninsula of 
4 spirit } revo against foreign tutelage 
Neither the organs of Count Kalnoky nor 
those of M. de Giers refrained from uttering 
words of wrath and menace In the former, 
Servia was treated almost like a vassal state 
f its Austro-Hungarian neighbor, which had 
no right to have a policy of its own, and the 
@ Sant-Petersh ra not only spoke of 


new trials to which Bulgaria was exposed by 


did 


‘the Russian Generals had 


Prince Alexander's facing about, but not 


hesitate to say that 
obtained the authorization of the Emperor to 
as if the Czar were 
of the 
rian Principality. As things stand, both Prince 
Alexander and King Milan may 
as opponents of Russia’s policy in the Penin- 
sula, but their peoples, the late change in Bul 


tender their resignations 


the legal sovereign or suzerain sulga 


be reckoned 


garia notwithstanding, both gravitate in the 
Russian direction. 
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inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC 
A DECISION was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Monday in five 
civil rights cases, based on the first and second 
sections of the Civil Rights Act of March 1, 


1875. They are respectively prosecutions 
under the act for not admitting certain 
colored persons to equal accommodations 


and privileges in inns and hotels, in railroad 
cars and in theatres. The Court holds that 
Congress had no constitutional authority to 
pass the sections in question under cither the 
Thirteenth or Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Consti'ution, The decision, however, is held 
to apply only to the validity of the law in the 
States, and not in the Territories or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the legislative power 
of Congress is unlimited. Justice Harlan dis 
sented, 


Full returns from the Ohio election give a 
Democratic majority in the State, for Governor, 
of about 12,000, The Legislature is Demo- 
cratic on a joint ballot by about 25 votes. The 
Prohibition party vote in the State is estimated 
at from 15,000 to 20,000, and the Greenback 
at 2,000. The total vote was 711,681, and the 
vote for the prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution 320,454 This gives a majority 
against prohibition of 70,793. These figures, 
while not official, are nearly correct. 


In Iowa the Republican plurality is about 
30,000, with 57 majority in the Legislature. 


In Virginia the Readjusters are much dis- 
couraged over the Republican defeat in Ohio, 
which they think will make it more difficult 
for Mahone to carry the State. 


The Greenbackers of Massachusetts who 
have no particular faith in Governor Butler, 
and who hold themselves aloof from the 
older wing of the party, met in convention 
at Worcester on Tuesday to nominate a State 
ticket. John F. Arnold was nominated for 
Governor. 


A consultation of leading Democrats of this 
State, including many editors, was held in 
Albany on Friday to consider the interests of 
the State ticket. A serenade was given to 
Governor Cleveland in the evening. He made 
a speech which was more partisan than any of 
his public utterances. At noon on Saturday 
the Republican candidates for State officers 
held a conference in Albany. The State of 
the canvass was considered and Republican 
success was predicted. 


The Citizens’ Committee of Fifty held an 
important meeting in this city on Friday after- 
noon. It was decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, to take an ac- 
tive interest in the campaign, and to make 
nominations for all the city and county offices. 
The Executive Council reported tbat at the 
most about $45,000 would be sufficient for a 
most thorough canvass. On Tuesday two 
nominations were made for Supreme Court 
Judgeships, and two for Justices of the City 
Court. Other nominations will be made. 


The Rev. S. Parsons, of Summit, has been 
nominated by the New Jersey Prohibitionists 
for Governor. le says that he will stump 
the State until election day. 


The Secretary of the Treasury on Saturday 
issued a call for $15,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
bonds. 


Secretary Folger, after long consideration, 
has decided the noted Hesing whiskey com- 
promise case by accepting without moditica- 
tion the offer made by Hesing. 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
which has just been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, isa most complete and 
exhaustive review of the pension system. It 
will show that the number of pensions on the 
rolls increased from 280,000 on July 1, 1882, 
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to 808,000 on July 1, 1883. Of the applica 
tions on file 148,000 are for arrears of pensions; 
the rest, about 100,000, are for current pen- 
sions only, applications having been filed since 
July 1, 1880. Of the claims for arrearages it 
is estimated that about 60 per cent. will be 
allowed. The average amount paid to each 
claimant for arrears, when the system of ex 
amination by one physician only was in vogue, 
was $1,900. Now that the plan of boards of 
examiners bas been very generally established, 
the average is reduced to $1,400. 


The resignation of Commissioner of Patents 
Marble has been accepted, and the place has 
been offered to Mr. Ben. Butterworth, of 
Ohio, who has accepted it, 


Surgeon-General Charles H. Crane died at 
his residence in Wushington on Wednesday 
morning, at the age of fifty-eight. He entered 
the army us an assistant surgeon in February, 
1848. On July 3, 1882, he was promoted to 
the rank of Surgeon-General. 


In view of the retirement of General Sher- 
man from active duty on November 1, and the 
succession of Lieutenant-General Sheridan to 
the command of the armies, the following 
changes will take place: ©The Department of 
the South has been cousolidated with the De« 
partment of the Eust, with Genera! Hancock 
in command, headquarters at New York. 


| General Schofield will take command of the 


Division of the Missouri, with heaaquarters at 
Chicago; and General Pope will succeed the 
last-named in command of the Pacitic Divi- 
sion at San Francisco. Brigadier General Au- 
gur will succeed Major-General Pope m com 
mand of the Missouri Department, with head- 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth. Brig.-Gen. R. 
5S. Mackenzie will succeed General Augur in 
command of the Department of Texas. 

The first three months of the term of se1- 
vice of the United States Civil Service Com- 
missioners expired on Monday. In that period 


| twelve clerks have been appointed under the 


rules in the War Department, six in the Trea- 
sury, and two in the Post-oftice. 


A loophole has been discovered in the Chi 
nese immigration law by which Chinese bave 
been permitted to land at San Fraucisco. The 


| second article of the treaty permits any China- 


man other than « laborer to come to the Unit- 
ed States if he be provided with a certificate 
issued by the Chinese Government identifying 
him as being engaged in other pursuits than 
that of a laborer. The steamer Rio Janeiro, 
which arrived at Sen Francisco on Saturday, 
brought 182 Chinamen for San Francisco, 
77 of whom held tradesmen’s certificates, 
issued by the officials of the Chinese 
Governme:t. Notwithstanding the strongest 
external evidence of their being ignorant Chi- 
nese laborers, all but six were permitted to 
land. The Custom-nouse officers say that they 
have no power to go back of the Chinese Gov- 
ernmeut’s Certificate. 


Governor Eli Murray, of Utah, has made an 
alarming report to the Secretary of the Lu 
terior on the condition of affairs in that Ter 
ritory with reference to the Mormon prob 
lem. He recommends ‘that it be made law- 
ful for soldiers of the United States to be 
used for the execution of processes out of the 
courts of the United States, in the hands of 
the United States Marshal of Uiab.” As a 
remedy tor the many evils complained ot, he 
asks that if the Leyislature elected under the 
Edmunds bill fail to repeal all laws passed by 
tormer Legislatures respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, and all statutes by which laws 
of Congress have been pullitied,or to pass laws 
forbidding polygamy, and punishing all per- 
sons who solemnize plural marriages, and pro- 
viding for neglected and deserving wives, and 
to recognize the sovereign authority of the 
United States, then that Congress shall repeal 
that section of the organic act establisbing 
such a body, and assume control in the gov- 
erpment of the Territory. 


At tbe annual of the Board of 


meeting 


Trustees of the John F. S!ater Fund in this 
city on Tuesday, it was reported that the in- 
come of the fund for the current year is about 
$60,000, from which an appropriation of $20,- 
000 bas already been made, and the sum of 
$16,250 has been allotted to twelve institutions 
in seven of the Southern States. All these in- 
stitutions have undertaken to provide indus 
trial training. Other appropriations will soon 
be made to the extent of the available means 
of the fund. 


The will of the late Henry Farnam, of New 
Haven, gives the homestead in Hillhouse Ave- 
nue, upon the death of the widow and his son, 
Prof. Henry W. Farnam, to Yale College in 
trust, with a request that it be tenanted by 
the President or one or more of the pro- 
fessors to be designated by the President, In- 
cluded in this bequest are lots adjoining the 
homestead. The value of the bequest is about 
$200,000. 


The Bankers’ Convention met at Louisville, 
Ky., on Wednesday, and was opened by an 


aadress by President George 8. Coe. On 
Thursday it adopted a resolution in favor 


of a national bankruptcy law, and also one in 
favor of the coinage of only so many silver 
do!lars as the business of the country requires. 
L. J. Gage, of Chicago, was elected President, 
Mr. Coe declining a retlection. 


The Congregational Council has been in 
session at Concord, N. H., during the week. 
The Secretary’s report showed a net gain of 
262 churebes during tbe past three years, and 
of 5,079 in membership. The addition to 
churches by profession averaged 12,500 annu- 
ally. The contributions for Sabbath-schools 
last year amounted to $300,000, and for cbari- 
table objects to more than $6,000,000. 


The General Railway-Time Convention in 
Chicago on Thursday voted to adopt on 
November 18 a uniform standard-time sche 
dule. There will be four standards for the 
entire country, diffcring by exactly one hour 
each. 

An extensive strike of switchmen for higher 
wages began in St. Louis on Monday. 


President Green’s annual report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company show: 
that they have 452,726 miles of wire and 12, 
917 offices; 40,581,177 messages were handled 
during the year, the receipts from which were 
$19,454,902 OS, against $17,114,165 92 last 
year. The expenses for the year just closed 
were $11,794,553 40, leaving a net profit of 
$7,660,349 58, an increase of 8 per cent. over 
the preceding year. A Board of Directors for 
the new year was eected on Wednesday. 
There were only two changes from the old 
Board. 


The long-pending negotiations between the 
Globe Telephone Company, of New York, 
and the Shaw Telephone Company, of Chica- 
go, have been completed, and the Globe Com- 
pany now becouies the owner of the pateuts 
for the United States formerly owned by the 
Shaw Company. 

The taking of testimony in the Sessions 
bribery trial began on Wednesday afternoon 
at Albany, with ex-Assemblyman Bradley, 
who narrated the incidents of the alleged 
attempt of Mr. Sessions to bribe him. Mr. 
Bradley admitted that when he took the 
money, promising to vote for Depew, he did 
not meau to do so. His cross examination was 
continued on Thursday, After the testimony 
for the prosecution bad been heard, a motion 
to quash the indictment was made. The Jus- 
tice demed the motion on Saturday, and the 
testimony for the defence began. 


A brilliant reception was given Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge of England at the Academy 
of Music, in this city, on Thursday evening, 
under the auspices of the State Bur Associa- 
tion. Elliott F. Shepard, Chief Judge William 
C. Ruger, and William M. Evarts made ad 
dresses. Lord Coleridge made a graceful and 
thoughtful response, 
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The Rev. Dr. Ewer, of St. Ignatius Church, 
in this city, died in Montreal on Wednesday 
morning. 

A severe earthquake shock was felt at San 
Francisco on Wednesday morning. 


FOREIGN, 


The prospect of an easy settlement of the 
difficulty between France and Spain was dis 
turbed on Wednesday by the impression pre- 
vailing in Madrid that France was not disposed 
to go further in the way of an apology for the 
insult to King Alfonso, It was reported that 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
recommended that the Ambassador to France 
be recalled unless further reparation were 
granted, The other ministers opposed this 
step as extreme. The Foreign Minister then 
threatened to resign. On Wednesday eveving 
it was known positively in Madrid that France 
had refused further satisfaction. Prime Min 
ister Sugasta then considered that the moment 
had airived to leave to a new Ministry the 
task of adupting final measures in the affair. 
King Alfonso accepted the resignation of Sa 
gasta’s Ministry, as they were unable to agree 
what course to pursuc. He thereupon asked 
Sefor Sagasta to form a new Ministry, but as 
the Dynastic Left did not show any disposi 
tion to come to terms with the latter, he was 
obliged to decline the task, and advised that 
it be intrusted to Senor Posada-Herrera, who, 
he said, would perhaps be able to effect a 
union of the different groups of the Liberal 
party. Sefhor Sagasta promised to support a 
Cabinet formed on that basis King Alfonso 
then summoned Sefor Posada-Herrera, who 
undertook the task. 


The new Premier bas long been prominent 
in Spanish politics. In 1877 he was clected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
belongs to the Progressist Moderate party, and 
is sixty-eight years of age. Alfonso granted 
the new Premier power to dissolve the Cham 
ter of Deputies, which makes him more in 
dependent than previous Premiers Sefor 
Camacho declined to continue as Minister of 
Finance in the new Cabinet, as he was reluc 
tunt to trust bis projects for financial reforms 
to a coalition Cabinet. On Friday the Duc 
de Fernan- Nunez, the Spanish Ambassador to 
France, resigned, and declared his determi- 
nation to insist upon the acceptance of his 
resignation. In the evening, at an interview 
between Senor Posada-Herrera, Sefior Moret, 
and Marshal Serrano, Schor Moret explained 
to Senor Posada-Herrera the conditions upon 
which the Dynastic Left would enter the 
Cabinet. A full Cabinet was announced on 
Saturday, with Senor Posada-Herrera as Pre- 
mier, Senor Gallostra us Minister of Finance, 
Senor Moret as Minister of the Interior, Gene- 
ral Lopez-Domingucz as Minister of War. 


It was also announced trom Madrid on 
Saturday that the friendly assurances and 
cordial explanations tendered by Prime 
Minister Ferry bad satistied the Government. 
The Alfonso incident was therefore con 
sidered at an end, and the Spanish Govern 
ment, With the assent of France, announced 
that such was the case in a circular to its 
representatives in other courts. The new 
Cabinet has been sworn. It is considered 
doubtful whether a majority of the members 
of the Cortes will unconditionally support the 
Cabinet, especially in its policy on the ques 
tions of universal suffrage and constitutional 
reform. Sefor Moret’s organ asserts that the 
aspirations of the Left will receive satistaction 
in the programme of the new Ministry. 


Sefor Moret, the new Spanish Minister of 
the Interior, has requested the officers in his 
department not to resign, as is the usual 
course ina change of Ministry. He explains 
that the present Government seeks the co- 
operation and good will of all the factions of 
Liberalism, in order to correct abuses and to 
prove to the nation that the Liberals can form 
a compact party, and will not wreck, by divi- 
sious iu their ranks, the splendid opportunity 
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afforded by the reconciliation of the monar 
chy with the democracy, Gen. Lopez-Do 
munguez, Minister of War, does not propose 
to displace any generals of the army, but if 
any tender their resignations they will be re 
placed by friends of Marshal Serrano 


In Madrid on Friday evening the anniver 
sary of the discovery of America was cel 
brated with a splendid banquet and a number 
of speeches in the opera-house, 


Atthe French Ministry of Marine the claims 
of Mr. Shaw, the English missionary who was 
involved in the Madagascan trouble, are con 
sidered settled. He will receive an indemnity 
of 60,000 francs, and the French Minister of 
Foreign Aflairs will address to the British 
Foreign Office a diplomatic letter regretting 
the occurrence. 


Prime Minister Ferry, of France, in a 
speech delivered at Havre on Monday, fore 
shadowed the withdrawal by France of the 
present embargo upon the importation of 
American bacon. 


The revised estimates of the French budget 
show a deficit’ of 55,000,000 tranes, which M. 
Tirard, Minister of Finance, proposes to 
cover by a reducuon of governmental ex 
penses, 


The French Cabinet has adopted the propo 
sal of Admural Peyron, Ministerof Marine and 
of the Colonies, to create a Superior Council 
for the colonies, lo be composed of thirty-six 
members, A French Radicai manitesto, signed 
by three members of the Senate anu seven 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, includ 
ing M. Clémenceau, M. Laisant, and Tony 
Revillon, has been puvlished, urging the for 
mation of permanent electoral committecs 
throughout the country, to register all citizens 
desiring the organization of the republic by 
the vote of a Democratic constitution 


The Governor of Cochin China reports that 
he has completed an agreement with the King 
of Cambodia by which the latter will intro 
duce tor the future governmeut of his king 
dom a new Constitution, The agreement con 
firms the establishment of a French protecto 
rate, provides liveral institulions for tl¢ 
people, establishes measures for the security 
of properly, reorgavizes the administrative 
and judicial systems, and entirely abolishes 
slave ry. 


The report that the French defeated the 
Chinese at Bac-ninh is uncontirmed Lin 
Yang Fu, commander of the Black Flags in 
Tonquin, bas issued a challenge to the Freneh 
troops to come forth from Hanoi to battle 
It was reported in Hong Koug on Thu 
that the Black Flags bau quarreiled with their 


4 
- 


allies, the Chinese regulars, in the provinees 
of Yunnan and Kwaugsi. The Yollow Flags 
have disbanded, the majority joining the 
enemy because the Freneh interfered with 
their commander It was also reported tbat 


a Chinese Admiral with four ¢g it bouts bad 
left Pakhoi for Luvg-mun, near the Tonquin 
frontier, to embark most of the Chinese troops 
there. The Admiral will return to Cant 
soon with General Fang. it is supposea tha 
the intention of massing Chinese troops on the 
Tonquin fronticr has been abandoned 

A riot has occurred at Foochoo, China 
owing to the French Consul’s having objected 
tothe burial in ground : ini ' 1 





1 agdjoO1 the foreigt 
concession of a Chinaman who had died trom 
cholera. The temper of ibe Chinese at all the 


treaty ports is dangerous 
O'Donnell, the slayer of ¢ 

former, bas daily interviews with his solicitor 
He complains of the severtty of prison aisci 
pline. Turee hundred pounds bave, so far, 
been spent In bis defence by bringing wit 
nesses trom. the Cape o Good Hop The 
police have failed to tiod any evidence showing 
connection between O'Donnell and the Irish 
Invincibles. On Monday the Recorder of the 
Central Cnminal Court, in London, charged 
the Grand Jury in O'Donnell’s case. He said 
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that it would be the sworn duty of the jury to 
return a true bill for murder The indict 
ment will not be returned unt 

ne xt 


Wednesday 


At the regular fortnightly meeting of the 


Irish National League in Dublin on Wednes 
day evening it Was announced that £1,000 had 
been received from Australia by the treasurer 
during the week, and also £1,000) from 
America 

A rumor was circulated on Wednesday that 
Sir Stafford Northeote had been shot and dan 
rerously wounded in a small Irish town The 
rumor proved to be unfounded 

The British Liberal Conference began its 
sessions at Leeds, England n Tuesday Mr 
John Morley presided The programme of 
the subjects to be considered includes the ex 


tension of the franchise, reform of the govern 


ment of London and of the counties, equaliza 
tion of the county and borough tranchise 
woman sullrage, a redistribution of seats in 

‘ , ? 


Parliament, and an in 
voters end of the methods of vot 


The Lower House of the Llunyarian Diet 


on Wednesday, by a vote of IS7 to 105, passed 
the resolution ot Herr von Tisza, the Hun 
gaurinn Prime Minister, for the settlement of 
the escutcheon question in Croatia. lt pre 
vides that the present Croatian iposcriptions be 
retained, and that the Tlungaria and 
lingual inscriptions be discontinued This re 
form was carried t Tect ato Agra t 
Tuesday 

The Cvar and Cvarina of Russia ended 
their visit to Copenhagen on Thursday, and 


started tor St. Peters 


During the services lewish svnoaeogue 
at Zivonka, 1 the Gover t { Powolia 
Russia, on Saturday tin t of fre was 
raised in the women's gullerv, which caused a 
panic There was a terrible crust t 
which fortv w t We c ind thirty 
others injured 

Phe Danish polar steamer irrived 
on Wednesday off the island of Vardie, Net 
Way She vot clear of n August 2 
but fterward lost her ] t Ieecame 
ice-bound a the S ts Kara un 
‘sr ber J, w s WAS releases 

Four t persons are prostrated by 
tricl Osis { \ . 1 Sak \ 

l t Kl fE yt tks sued cecret 
granting 1 esiv t } . ated in 
the late rele CACO] Hose ¢ victed of 

rdcr and rage 

Doctor Koeh, of the German Commission 
which went to Egypt toinvestigate the cholera 
epidemic, reports that he has discovered that 
ebolera is due to a living, thread-like micro 
scopic organism resembling that seen in cases 
of nhthisis 

sir John Macdonald, Premier of Canada 
Was 01 Thursday convicted of bribery 
through agents in the Lennox Parhamentary 
aistrict lt was proved that many votes were 
purchased in his interest 


4 Durban despatch on Tuesday announced 
that the rempant of King Cetewayo's party, 
having assembled with the intention of reseu 
ing Cetewavo from Inkankla Bush, where he 
had been in hiding, Chief Usibepu, whose 
forces had been watching the borders of the 
Reserve, near Babanango, South Africa, sur 
prised them and slaughtered one-half their 
number. Cetewayo hus surrendered to the 
British Resident He will be conveyed to 
Natal. 


A despatch from Viadivostok to St. Peters 
burg announces that the steamer Aamtchatka 
arrived there on Wednesday, She reports 
that eleven trading schooners, whose nation 
ality is unknown, after driving off the 
American guardship Leon, belonging to the 
Alaska Commercial Company, stationed at 
the island of Tjulenij, landed sixty armec 
men, including some Japanese, and took pos 


session of the island. 
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THE END OF THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL. 


Tue calm with which the country receives 
the news that the leading sections of the cele- 
brated Civil-Rights Act of 1875 bave been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, shows how completely the extravagant 
expectations as well as the fierce passions of 
the war have died out. The Act was forced 
through Congress as the crowning measure of 
the 
the 
the war, and under the influence of that feel- 
ing of omnipotence with regard to the 
South which was the natural and unavoid- 
able result of the prolonged exercise of the 
war power, and which survived the 
for fully fifteen years, Some of the ablest 
lawyers in both houses saw its unconstitution- 
ality clearly enough, and pointed it out; but 
some voted for it as a useful piece of party 
work, which might do good and could not 
possibly do anyharm. What the Act directed 
the hotel-keepers and railroad managers and 
theatrical managers to do in the treatment of 
colored people was good in itself, and if they 
did it, all would be well; if they did not do 
it, the colored people would be no worse 
off than they were before the Act was passed, 
and the Republican party would still have 
the credit of doing its best to put them 
on a footing of complete social as well as 
political equality. It was as clear then as 
it is now to almost every candid - minded 
man, that the Fourteenth Amendment, on 
which the promoters of the Act protessed 
to base it, was really directed against State 
legislation, and not against the acts of indi- 
viduals. This was about as plain as words 
could make it, but the legal argument had 
litle or no weight against the argument drawn 
from party advantage. 

The reason why the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had not given Congress power to legis- 
late directly in defence of the social rights 


plan of reconstructing the South on which 


of the negroes in the several States was 
plain enough, too. It was that the Re- 


publican party, when the amendment was 
adopted in 1868, was occupied solely with the 
defence of the ordinary civil rights of the 
freedmen against hostile or reactionary State 
legislation. It was, in short, due to the fear 
that slavery might be succeeded, for the col- 
ored people, by a carefully prepared condi- 
tion of legal inferiority, and against this 
the men who abolished slavery determined 
to guard. An amendment providing for the 
admission of negroes to hotels and theatres 
and public conveyances would not have 
been adopted, because the notion that the 
social equality of the colored people could 
be hastened by legislation sprang up later, 
when they had come more distinctly into 
view as citizens and property-holders, thea- 
tre-goers and travellers; but it never was 
strong enough to procure either the adoption 
of a Constitutional amendment or the passage 
of an act which anybody expected to be en- 
forced. The Civil-Rights Act was really 
rather an admonition, or statement of moral 
obligation, than a legal command. Probably 


nine-tenths of those who voted for it knew 
very well that whenever it came before the 
Supreme Court it would be torn to pieces 


Republican party entered at the close of | 


war | 


| 


on. 
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Any one who has forgotten, or is not old | 
enough to remember, the arguments which 
were made to do duty in the service of the bill 
when it was before Congress, will find an in- 
teresting summary of them in the comments 
of Mr. Greener, the colored lawyer, on the 
late decision of the Court, in the Evening 
Post of Tuesday. As a reminiscence of 
ways of thinkiug about constitutional ques- 
tions which have almost wholly passed away, 
they are interesting reading. It will be seen 
that there is very little flavor even of le- 
gality about them. They are almost all 
based on moral considerations with which 
courts of law under our system have little or 
nothing to do. The decision is wrong because it 
is likely to annoy and inconvenience the colored 


race. It is wrong because it disregards, in dis- 


| obedience to the Constitution, certain primeval 


| 


natural rights brought over here by the first 
settlers; because it may lead to Catholic 
bishops or Jewish rabbis being expelled from 
railroad cars; because it raises inconvenient 


| questions of social equality ; and because, 


coming just after the Ohio election, ‘‘it can 
scarcely be construed as anything else than a 
covert and insidious blow at the institutions 
of the Republican party.” 

What the Court has need 


decided, we 


| hardly say, is simply that the Fourteenth 


| of humanity, or even general 


Amendment does not authorize Congress 
to protect the civil rights of colored people 
within the States against anything but hos- 
tile State legislation; or, in other words, 
that the powers of Congress are defined by 
the Constitution, and not by considerations 
utility, or 
by the opinions or wishes of promivent 
politicians. Consequently, nearly al] that the 
arguments originally produced in support of 


| the Act, as well as those of Mr. Greeuer now 


against the Court’s interpretation of it, really 
prove is, that the division of powers made by 
the Constitution between the States and the 
Union is not a proper one, and that the fram- 
ers might have made a far better Govern- 
ment than the one they did make, if they bad 


| only tried. 


SUGGESTIONS OF 
ELECTION. 
Tue Republican defeat in Ohio is an unplea- 
sant fact, both because of the encouragement 
it will give the Democrats throughout the 
country, and because it has clearly been due in 
alarge measure to an agency which is not 
likely to prove merely temporary or transient 
—we mean the temperance question. It has 
been plain enough, ever since the South dropped 
out of politics, thatthe Repubiican party would 
have to husband carefully such resources as it 
had apart from the slavery question and the 
war. Foremost among these was the passion 
of a very large proportion of its members 
for what are called ‘‘ moral issues.” The 
nucleus of the party has, in fact, from the 
beginning consisted of men who are never 
satisfied in politics unless they think they are 
doing what is right, as well as what is expe- 
dient. Since the party ceased to meddle in 
Southern affairs, no provision has been made 
in party management for this portion of it, in 
which so much of its strength lies. The civil- 
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service reform movement in some degree, ut 
least in the Eastern States, touched their 
imagination, and a proper mode of dealing 
with it might have done much to strengthen 
their declining allegiance. Butthe persistence 
of the managers in flouting and deriding it, 
down to the elections of last fall, had the un- 
fortunate effect of convincing large num- 
bers —even those who cared little about 
civil-service reform, but liked to take a se- 
rious view of public affairs—that the party 
was thoroughly controlled by triflers and job- 
bers. The conversion which has since oc- 
curred, however useful to the country, has 
unfortunately Lad too much the air of deathbed 
repentance to do the party much good. In 
other words, its hold on its most earnest sve- 
tion, to which it undoubtedly owed its pro- 
longed possession of the Government, has been 
seriously weakened, without any better com- 
pensation that one can see than ‘‘two per 
cent. on the annual compensation” of a few 
oftice-bolders., 

The growth of the temperance movement in 
the West, and its increased and increasing 
force us a disturbing agency in politics, are in 
all probability the result of these longings for 
moral issues, for which many Republicans 
have been unable to find satisfaction within 
the party ranks. Strong drink 1s undoubtedly 
a fearful scourge all over the West, in even a 
greater degree than at the East. The towns 
swarm with saloons, which are a constant 
snare and temptation to every passer-by. 
There are probably very few households con- 
taining young men which are not made 
more or less unhappy by it, tbrough the ap- 
prehensions of the women about husbands 
and sons; and there are few callings which 
ure not thickly strewn witb the wrecks it 
has caused, The liquor agitation has been 
for many years, as one might expect, try- 
ing to force its way into party politics, and 
bas often in ‘‘off years” done the Repub 
licans, to whom it furnishes some of their 
most earnest supporters, considerable damage. 
Hitherto, however, it has not been able to 
muke itself felt in years when defeat was like- 
ly to prove a serious discouragement. This 
time, in the year before the Presidential elec- 
tion, it has proved strong enough to *‘smash 
things,” in complete apparent indifference to 
consequences. It has gone so far in Ohio as to 
put the real party of liquor in power, simply 
to punish the Republicans, and has tried to 
siddie the State with a prohibitory amendment 
to the Constitution, the execution of which 
would undoubtedly have been attended with 
great difficulty and confusion. In Iowa, also, 
the Republicans have triumphed by a large 


| inajority, under an obligation to pass a most 


| question there, apparently, 


stringent prohibitory law, the temperance 
dominating all 
others. 

The proposed amendment in Ohio for- 


bade ‘‘the manufacture of and traftic in in- 


| toxicating liquors to be used as a beverage,” 


and directed the Legislature to provide for the 
enforcement of the prohibition. What this 
would mean in practice may be inferred from 
the fact that there are in the State 221 distil- 
ling, brewing, or wine-making establishments, 
with a capital of $13,739,230, aud producing 
annually about $16,000,000 worth of drink- 
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ables more or less intoxicating, or about one- 
twentieth of the total manufactures of the 
State In this is not included tbe value 
of the stock of liquors op hand, in the distil 
leries, breweries, and saloons and taverns, be 
cause these would presumably not be destroyed 
by the amendment, but migit be sent out of 
But the loss to 
the dealers over aud above theirstock and fix 
tures, by the mere destruction of *‘ the good- 
will” of their business, would certainly exceed 
$5,000,000 annually. This undoubtedly made 


the State for sale elsewhere 


the amendment seem a ve ry serious matter 
commercially, and possibly involved a legal 
point which, if it has never been raised, prob- 
ably will be before long, and that is the 
right of the State to destroy suddenly a larsre 
mass of private property without compen- 
sation. 

The effect of prohibition as an irritant would 
have varied according fo the class of the popu- 
lation which it reach.d. As a general rule, 
pative Americans can bear having their liquor 
cut off with perfect calm. Few execpt the 
very rich drink avythivg intoxicating with 
their meals, differing in this in a marked de 
gree from every other people in the world. 
One of the large hotels in London, we believe, 
pow refuses accommodation to Americans, 
because they drink no wine at dinner, or, as 
Engltsh iandlords express it, take nothing 
‘*for the good of the house.” <All foreigners, 
100, ure surprised by the absence of bottles and 
decanters from the American tanles d'hote, 
and sre puzzled by the equanimity with which 
what is called ‘the average American” 
washes down his food with plain ice-water. It 
is true that there is an enormous amount of 
solitary as well as social drinking at bars ; 
but this, 1f a pleasure at all, is a pleasure so 
brief and evanescent that none but contirmed 
topers would be mucb put out if every bar in 
the country were closed. 

The Germans and other foreigners take a very 
ditferent view of the matter. To them wine or 
beer with their meals seems an absolute neces- 
sity. Food without claret is to a Frenchman a 
cruel mockery, aud so is food without beer to 
most Germans. There are about 394,000 
foreigners in Ohio, and upon the half of these, 
who are probably Germans, the probibitory 
blow would fall with crusbiog severity, for 
they not only take beer with their meals, but 
they use it as an aid to social intercourse, and 
as in fact an inseparable accompaniment of all 
their amusements. Moreover, ‘ike all the 
nations of Continental Europe, they have 
never yet understood the temperanze move 
ment. Interference on the part of tbe State 
with a man’s food or drink seems to them a 
blow at the very foundations of personai 
liberty, submission to which on the part of 
the two great liberty-loving communities of 
the world—England and America—is to them 
perfecuy incomprehensible. 

The future of the liquor interest in this coun 
try must be considered greatly clouded by 
what has happened in Ohio and Iowa, and 
there could hardly be a worse time than th 
present for any party to propose, as Mr. Ran 
dall has done on behalf of the Democratic 
party, that the tariff should be saved by mak 
ing whiskey free. Moreover, as far as one can 


see at present, we have probably w itnessed the 
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entrance into the political arena of a new that the books micht as we 
organizstion, with which both parties will tea wa Bost i 
hereafter have to count, but from which the togoto W i 
Republican party is likely to suffer most, and ties, which | i W 
which is permeated by much of the icono- that « s 

clastic spirit which first made the Republican Smithsonian In 

party a power. One of the great advantages — in free of duty, a 

the Republican party enjoved in the be sent of Professor Baird to 
giuning was that it made politics interest tributed thi h tl 

ing and even exciting to the women One them to their d 

of the greatest disadvantages under which in 1 : lt 

the Democratic party bas labored for the last acts of this k I 
quarter of a century, at least at the North ig | 

has been, not simply that it had nothing to need to be 

attract the young men, but nothing to touch IvkhNOW! lw 

in the smallest degree the femule imagination ntelligent ¢ ry . 
An ardent female Democrat is some:hing mecessarv to | 


which probably nobody has seen at the North aquired at 


for twenty-five years, while enthusiastic f tuinal 
male Republicans have abounded in every vil bn 

lage. It looks now as if the Republicans — bids the 
were likely to suffer from having nothing in copies 


their programme which ean be called interest 

ing family reading, or which gives voters the tion, « 

character of defenders of a sacred cause in bit 
ld. It is mor to Amer 


than ever doubtiul whether apy party in this | wealthy 


the eyes of their own househ 


country can hereafter long retain power witl to mak 
out it. Mr. Holy ‘ 
] ‘ { ata 
PROHIBITORY CIFT DUTIES ‘ Py = ' 
Mr. GEoRGE Jacos HOLYOAKE attempted, on 9 a few months 
his recent visit to this country, to bring wit! ttle wifts trins 
bim some presents for distribution here, and f cart 
like ull fore ign rs Who have made tbat Apert t \ 
ment, be lived to regret it He has published — friends NI 
an account of his struggles, which, in spite of sept at New York 
its unfriendly allusions to our beloved) pro ay 
tective system. Is amusing reading lis tirst plaint w 
trouble Was witha photograph of John B t St. J \ 
which he brought over as a present tor a ¢ 
cago friend. He found that he cou'd get it wav from New \ : 
through the Custom-house only 
ment of $6, and was naturally som t ts s ‘ 
tonished by tiut fact Lie recalls t ri 1] | 1} 
invitation sent a short 1% 
Mr. Evarts to Mr. Br t to visi A sions sk 
and remarks that under the statutes 
is DO previs whereby Mr. B s 
ean be admittcd u . s . \ 
penalty at the Custom-hous r his \ 
in making the offer of ‘ 
Mr. Hl y ke's g1 < r Was W 0) < 
a bale « ORS OW h ‘ : . \ 
to distribute fort M I | v 
Mayor is very much sted s f X 
science, bd bad sed . i . \\ i 
a bandsome Volu t t S of I i . 
first Congress of Healt i i VAS ¢ 
He wished to prese i ( 
f these books, together w s t whi \ v= 
of s fi erest 1 g | ed w 
and likely to f interes t ( 
f the l eds Ss, tos Amer \s t v the 
s wou ae t Lay he ‘I I { ( 
found that ( i Vez t , KS rN 1 the ( t 
the Custom-house by paying $100, or by w ind 1 
ing t i Titles of stow a ine \ S Phe Gov 
ied to make his wifts. and getting from they were broken when they made the ¢ 
ich a letter testifying its willingness toaccept but concealed the fact 
As to get such letters would bave entailed a = When the receiver demanded 
loss of much time apd at expense ¢ fr m was referred to the steamship CO 
rent and clerk-hire amounting to at least R50 iP 
Mr. Holyoske informed the customs officers 


’ 


i 


ion 


he 


npyny which 
had transported the package, and when be ap 
plied to the company he was told he must go 
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to the packer who had put up the goods in 
Italy, for the breakage was clearly due to his 
imperfect work. In another instance a gen- 
tleman in this city received a Christmas pre- 
of a bronze tlower-dish from a friend 
inGermany. To get it out of the Custom 
house him $10, and when it was 
taken from the box one of the side handles 
was found to be broken off, making the gift 
practically worthless. These are only speci- 
men instances in hundreds which happen 
every year. A present from abroad is really 
a financial misfortune from which every 
American has reason to pray that he may be 
delivered, but he has no especial excuse for 


sent 


cost 


complainivg. He pays enormous taxes on 
nearly everything be wears and upon most of 
the things he uses, and it merely completes 
the symmetry of our tariff system to make 
him pay for his presents also. 


Paris, September 27, 1883, 

THE journeys of sovereigns have had tbis year 
a peculiar significance: they have obviously 
t-nded to extend the spbere of influence of the 
German and Austrian alliance. This alliance, 
concluded a few years ago by Prince Bismarck, 
and since renewed for a longer period, bas be- 
come the corner-stone of European politics. It 
is very different from the so-called alliance of 
the three Empervurs which followed the war of 
1870, as it is not only concluded for tbe preser- 
vation of peace, but also for the attainment of 
certain specific objects. Tne conversations 
which Prince Bismarck had at different times 
with foreign ministers and ambassadors on the 
characters and ultimate objects of the alliance, 
are well known in political circles. Prince Bis- 
marck bas well explained how, even on the day 
after Sadowa, he became anxious to spare Aus- 
tria and to reserve for her a 
found great difficulties in this attempt at first, 
but as soon as the wounds of Austria began 
to heal, as soon as it became possible for 
him to play on the old antagonism of 
Russian and Austrian interests in the valley 
of the Danube and in the peninsula of the 
Balkans, he did not lose bis opportunitv. His 
journey to Vienna was the triumph of bis poli- 
tics. He showed the Austrian Emperor what 
was the “ manifest destiny” of his Oeste: reich— 
how Austria was tbe natural beir of Turkey in 
the Esst;: how she seemed created in order to 
bring by degrees under her influence the nume- 
rous priocipalities which shook off the hated 





vention, in which sbe gave to the Russian 
armies the right of passage across her terri- 
tory as soon as war should have been declared 
with Turkey. When hostilities began, the Ru- 
manian army became a part of the Rus- 
sian army, and at Plevna the courage of 
the Rumanian regiments was much admired. 
How is it that so after these great 
events Rumania is now drawn toward Aus- 
tria and depending vpon the protection of 
the traditional enemy of Russia? It is almost 
needless to explain. Wben Russia stopped be- 
fore the gates of Constanvtinuple, she gave a 


soon 


| proof of impotence and of incoberence which 





new role. He | 


sovereignty of the Sultan, and to make, with the | 
| in the hands of European receivers. Tbe Mo- 


help of the Eastern populations themselves, a 
formidable barrier against the ambition of Rus- 
sia, There are old mosaics in which the Em- 
peror is represented on his throne, surrounded 
by Italia, Allemania, Austria What is Alle- 
mania? It is modern Germany—Prussia with 
all her confederates. What is Austria? Ic 1s 
the actual Ewpire of the Hapsburgs; and this 
empire must find new confederates in Rumania, 
in Servia, in Bulgaria. 

The Kiog of Rumauia is a Hohenzollern, a 
German, a man of considerable intellect. He 


will not be forgotten for years tocome, Nibil- 
ism achieved what a mistaken diplomacy had be- 
gun. The huge Russian empire appeared sud- 
denly as 2 colossus with feet of clay; it is a stu- 
pendous mass, in a sort of atomic or molecular 
state, witbout any berves, any nervous centres, 
any organization. Opinion always runs from 
one extreme to another. The strength of Rus- 
sia was overestimated ; now it is probably 
underestimated. It is said that when Prince 
Bismarck was still in diplomacy, whenever he 
left a court he had a seal made with an inscrip- 
tion which condensed bis opinion of the country 
and the people he was leaving. When he left 
St. Petersburg, he ordered this simple word to 
be epvgraved on a seal, ‘“‘Nichts,” Public opi- 
nion has been recently drawn to the same con- 
clusion; and it is curious to notice the casual 
coincidence of this word ‘‘ Nicbts” and Nibil- 
ism. 

If there was anywhere a rrince who owed 
everything to Russia, it was Prince Milano, wbo 
bas also recently expanded into a King Milano, 
but he too has forgotten tbe old services of bis 
protectors, and has tried to become a persona 
grata at Vienna. Bulgaria is the creature of 
Russia. Weall remember bow the last war be- 
gan with the * Bulgarian atrocities.” Russia, 
while she stipulated hardly anything for herself, 
assured the independence of Bulgaria, and Eu- 
rope found a sovereign for the new principatity 
in the person of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
bere. We hear now tbat he likewise wishes to 
show his independence, and to take a place in 
the pleiad of Balkan principalities which are to 
form a sort of vanguard of Austria. It was 
easy to foresee that the dismemberment of Tur- 
key would end in the formation of small states 
which would oscillate between Russia and Aus- 
tria The pendulum is now on the Austrian side. 
Austria herself has taken possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; she is looking on Adrianople, 
and she is drawn, almost perforce, toward the 
ZEgean Sea. Turkey cun no longer stop the 


| movement of disintegration which is taking 


place. Shes bankrupt; almost all ber taxes are 
hammedans will gradually give way before the 
Christians, 

The Austro-Germap alliance bas not only been 
fortitied by the gradual attraction of the pripci- 
palities of the Balkans and of the Vall-y of the 
Danube—Italy bas been allowed to join it. The 


| King of Italy does not exactly go part passu 


with the two Emperors, but Italy bas bound 


| herself to them by a regular treaty; all the 
| eventualities of the future have been examined, 


has exchanged his title of Prince for the title 
| an Austrian regiment, and is called the Austrian 


of King, and, though his government is a con- 
stitutional monarcby, with two Chambers and 
responsible Ministers, there is no doubt that his 
influence is very great, especially with regard to 
foreign affairs. The position of Rumania is a 
singular one. Rumania has been looked upon 
by Kussia as a sort of advanced position, a 
téte de pont. Before the last Eastern war, 


Rumanpia was obliged to sigu a secret con- 


and acommon course of action bas been adopt- 
ed. The King of Italy has become Colonel of 


Colonel in the radical papers of Rome. 


| policy of Italy has been determined by the Tu- 
nisian war and the semi-aunexation of Tunis to | 


French Algeria. A French professor has lately 
published a book under the title ‘ L’Italie qu’on 
ve voit pas,* in which he makes citations 
from the geographical text-books used in 





the Italian schools. The Italian boys are 
taught that the natural boundaries of Italy take 
in Savoy and Nice, and even Corsica. The Irre- 
dentists do not speak much at present of the 


| Trentino,or of Trieste; Italy is looking in other 


directions, and she has joined the fortunes of the 


Powers whom she thinks the strongest and the 
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most capable of doing something for their 
friends. The rapprochement of the Italian 
policy and the Austro-German policy bas not 
produced a great political crisis in Italy: tbe 
Left is still in power; but the Conservatives have 
gained in influence. and their voice is again be- 
coming heard. The Italians are wonderfully 
flexible; they understood at once that a sort of 
monarchical solidarity required a more conser- 
vative policy at home. 

What is exactly the character of this monarch- 
ical solidarity ? lt is not yet to be compared to 
the famous Holy Alliance formerly made against 
Bovaparte and the principles of the French Revo- 
lution; but the monarcbs of Europe scem todraw 
nearer together—they put themselves on the 
defensive. They dare not attack by deeds, nor 
even by words, the new French Republic: but 
it seems as if this Republic, p'aced in the midst 
of Europe, made them a Iittle uneasy. France 
will always bave an extraordirary power, which 
will extend far beyond her frontier-: her stage, 
her novels, her fasbions, her sociabilitv, the 
attractions which she presents to the foreigner— 
everything contributes to make France (and 
Fravce in one sense is Paris) a focus which 
radiates in all directions. It was the policy of 
Germany to favor the establishment of the Re- 
public in France. Witbout being too Macchia- 
vellian, Prince Bismarck probablv thought that 
a French Republic could not be a dangerous 
Power; but there are many ways of being dan- 
gerous. He expected, perbaps, to see the French 
democracy using up its strength in vain and end- 
less divisions, but even he did not understand the 
terrible force of centralization. All the ma- 
chinery of the state, which extends even to the 
smallest village, works quietly and irresistibly 
for the Republic, just as it did for the Second 
Empire. Cabinets may change, the administra- 
tions continue their work. The Republic may 
have its Mexican expeditions, may throw great 
classes of the population into a state of despair, 
may persecute the congregations, may remuve six 
hundred judges from the bench, may dilapidate 
the resources of the country; on goes the old 
engine of centralization, and everything is as 
quiet as if the country was living under an 
absolute ruler. Not a peasant thinks of trans- 
gressipg the military laws, or of refusing bis 
taxes. Nothing can stop the great current; 
the country is obedient, quiet, peaceful, but 
ready for allthe sacrifices of war, if these sacri- 
fices be asked. This is not the kind of republic 
which Europe expected. Very few statesmen, 
even among the most experienced, really under- 
stood the forces which universal suffrage creates, 
and which create a poser all the moreirresistible 
that 1t 1s (so to speak) anonymous, Thesovereigns, 
led by asort of instinct of preservation, begin 
to see, even better than their ministers, that the 
continuation of a republic which, with all its 
mistakes and faults, is prosperous, and does not 
attack the foundations of property, must be- 
come in the end a sort of reductio ad absurdum 
of the monarchical system. 

We see the young Kivg of Spain now joining 
the charmed circle of the Kings and Emperors. 


| A short timeagoa military pronunciamiento was 


made in Spain, directed against the monarchical 
form ot government, and republican in its ten- 
dency. The young King bad alieady promised 
to go to Berlin and to witness the great manau- 
vres of the German army. He left bis own 
country befere the mystery of the pronuncia- 
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miento had been wel! explained, and paid bis 
visit to the Emperor of Germany. He comes 
back as colonel of a regiment of Ublans garri 
soned in Strassburg. It has always been the 
fasbion in the German, Russian, and English 
Courts to interchange colonelcies of regiments. 
The Kings of the two Sicihes and the Dukes of 
Parma and Modeua accepted colonelcies from 
Austria at the time when Italy was under tbe 
Austrian régime. But Alfonso II. is the first 
King of Spain who has consented to be 
come colonel in a foreign army. No French 
Prince under the Bourbons or the Orléans 
was ever allowed to command, uominally, 
foreign troops. The acceptation by Alfonso 
of Spain of the coloneley of Untlans bas 
given great offence in Paris, and the Radicals 
threaten to make a demonstration at the en 
trance of the young King into Paris or during 
his short stayin the French capital. Nothing 
could be more uufortunate, for any offence 
against the King of Spain, on a futile pretext, 
would only tend to change the monarcbical rap 
prochement into a real coalition, 

I have shown the various forces which seem to 
be slowly uniting. It remains to be seen, first, 
if there are not counter-forces which are begin 
ning to come into action, and, secondly, what is 
the real objectif, as military men are accus- 
tomed to say, of the monarchical union, Who is 
the enemy in view? Is it France? Is it Russia? 
Or is the union directed against both France and 
Russia? This problem deserves a close examina 
tion. 


FROM LONDON TO AMSTERDAM.—IL 


PARIS, September 6, 1883 

In the summer at all events the ride from 
Ghent to Antwerp is of the dustiest and most 
disagreeable. The few bistoric places on the 
way do not count atall. But Antwerp once in 
view, one’s spirits rise. This indeed is really the 
only way to approach the fine Flemish capital. 
From the other side of the Schelat only does one 
get a just view of the city, the matebless spire 
of its cathedral rising bigh above its neighbor 
hood of picturesque roofs across the broad river, 
which with its multifarious craft has so often 
been painted by Clays, and which makes the 
approach from the Ghent side seem not a little 
like New York seen from a ferrybost leaving 
the Weehawken dock. Only with us there 1s 
no spire which, pace Mr. Upjohn’s admirers, 
Charles V. would have wished encased in glass, or 
Napoleon compared to Mechlin lace: and, ad 
mitting Mr. Quartley as a satisfactory substi 
tute for Clays, the country with us does not—in 
so far as man has had to do with it—lie so ready 
made to the painter’s hand. The Antwerp spire 
is the last thing of Belgium ove sees in passing 
through to Holland; on a second visit at least, of 
all Belgian things it leaves the most durable 
impression on the mental retina when once the 
border is crossed and one feels that he has left 
the entire category to which it belongs for good 
and all behind him, And, on a second visit, one 
misses this deplorably, and one’s sevsations are 
in consequence very nearly doleful. 

Could an obtuse traveller's ingratitude go 
further? any one may demand who chooses, 
and I shall not complain. But it is to be remem 
bered that Holland is par excellence the country 
of first impressions. In that respect it is like 
everything unique—like Venice, for example. 
Nowhere else, not even in Venice, does one 
experience the delight of mere novelty more 
keenly than on entering Holland for the first 
time. The landscape is astonishing, no matter 
how many descriptions one may have read of 
its wide, incredible flatness, dotted with scores 
and even hundreds of wind-mills; with sleek 
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black and white cattle and shaggy horses; with 
long, low white houses, half-hidden in clumps 
of busby light-green trees; large sloops and 
schooners mysteriously wafted to and fro on 
invisible canals; the immense expanse of -kv full 
of infinite cloud variety, sbadows sweeping 
quickly across the foreground, rain fallirg in 
one corner, square miles of yellow grain sway 
ing in the distance, the very essence of light and 
air every where—in a word, the concrete inspi 
ration of Ruisdael and Van Goyen. Every 
thing is intensely characteristic The lack of 
compronise in this respect—that is, the absence 
of even the hint of what elsewhere constitutes 
“scenery,” in England, in Italy, in Switzerland, 
in Catalonia, in Provence—is so positive and 
complete as to be singularly stimulant and re 
fresbing. One can understand the rise and ex 
cellerce of the Dutch landscape school: its ex 
cellence when its rivals were Claude and Saliva 
tor Rosa, and its superiority at the present day, 
With a competition indigen us to the Rhine 
valley and ** Saxon Switzerland” on the one 
hand, and the succession to Corot and Rousseau, 
now wholly given over to the literal, on the 
other. The *‘ values” of tbe landscape are so 
subtle, its elements so few and simple, aud its 
‘effects’ so delicate, so clear, and so uncon 
ventional, that the painter of it bas but to copy 
well to succeed; the qualities of skill and fidelity 
here take the place of the imagination elsewhere 
and serve as well, 

Could one praise a country more bighly? But 
one feels all this in its acuteness only once, and, 
as I said, Holland revisited does not at all pro 
duce the same effect. There was a reason after 
all, one reflects, for the unpatriotic self expatria 
tion of Both and Berghem and Swanevelt. They 
did not succeed too well, to be sure: European 
galleries in fact are strewn with their ‘ Italian” 
failures, But undoubtedly they felt, in their 
indigenous landscape, the same lack that is felt 
by the returning traveller whose enthusiasm 
bas bad time to cool, and who dejectedly realizes 
that of all countries it 1s especially true of Hol 


land that it can be seen once only for the first 


time. Itis as fresh, as clear, as green and gray 
as ever, the vessels are sailing down through the 
fields, the horizon is as low as before, and there 
are the same LS0 degrees of marvellous clouds 
but one no sooner crosses the Hollandsch D ep 
than be wonders how it is that pow for tne first 
time be appreciates the distinct ata definitive 
lack of charm. Itis all picturesque enough, 1f 
you will, but picturesque by paradox, pietur 


esque because it isunfamiliar, unexampled, nove 


unique, because there are. Cor venutlonal stan 
dards of tneasurement and admiration in tne 
neyative result of invountary contrast \t 


length all that clkar and rresh green and gravy 


becomes almost detiantly prim and prossi 


This time you perceive that you were wistaken 
atwelvemonth agoin preferrng good prose t 
even mediocre poetry; and that the latter bas at 
least a superlor atmosphere, an atmosphere more 
or Jess impregnated with charm. 

The prosaic note is everv wher Belgium is a 
flat enougt otry north of Antwerp, and it 
Mav see to the inexperienced as if the nsl 
tion could har v be ent But aside fr 
the visible fact that every feature which the two 

IntMes Possess In commen is rapidly accen 


tuated as one moves northeard, the way in 
which a people impresses its churacteristics upon 
even general landscape phvsiognomy is nowhere 
better illustrated than on eitber side of this 
boundary. The difference between the Flemish 
and Dutch temperaments will bardly be gain 
said, certainly since the war of separation 
Ip two bours one exchanges a Catholic country 
for a Protestant, and the difference is immense, 


For the direct fostering influence which the 









Catholic church has bad on the fine arts there is 
to my notion, less than nothing to be said But 
it is hardly disputable that indir 

almost a condition of their existence in th 


ectly it bas been 


modern world, Charging itself exclusively wit! 
the consciences of its members, and arranging 
for these the grand affair of conduct which bas 
absorbed so much Protestant mental activity 
since the time of Huss, it bas indubitably left 
untrammelkd to expand to their utmost 
natural energies of its devotees. Can anvtl 
more dismal be imagined than the interior of a 
Duteh chureh—for example, the Nieuwe Kerk 
at Amsterdam, justly termed by the guide bock 


*‘oue of the tinest churcbesin Holland Arniste 
dam itself bears the appellation of Venice of 
the North.” and it would be ridieulous to as 
that itis not an interesting city: itis thoroughly 
imbued with a kind of prim. picturesquenes 


full of novelty and features exclusively chara 


teristic, full, too, of that most interesting of 
eivic characteristics, a varied, actua t let 
ife, of which indeed Venice, at last feeling t 
pulsations of united [tals s only begin t 
manifest the signs after ifs lomg chrvsalis ex 
tence as a subject for Mr. Ruskin'’s threnodies 
and a museum for bis peregrimatit : 


In fact. to a reflecting observer—that ww. ¢ 
the modern observer, the observer ¢ wi! 
the most ethereal flignts of fine art Appen 
virtie of their illustration of the hamar 

and spirit instead of as sentimental munistra 
tions to the fancy —the contrast between Ve 
and Amsterdam tn this respec: fas many 4 

in favor of the northern capiial; and a eity 
fourth of whose inhabitants are paupers eou 
1m many WAaVs Ss We say 
total impression) as e where 1 e oof “ 
equally distri ed prosperity reigns Here 


also, bowever es g forthe Dutet 


when the crumbling Gethic monuments sha 
bave becn definitively restored, and a score of 
Cintorettos and Titians rescued from the oblivion 
of damp ervpts and gloomy tawdry altars, it 


will be only with an ironical intentionif Amster 


dam is stil called the “* Venice of the North.” 





characteristic, and prosperous 
ty bas an enormous point of difference from 
Venice as itis: it lacks charm, od no one needs 
to be told that Venice is saturated with charm, 
that it is charm quite ss mie h as be ing built on 
piles that renders her unique 
. At Amsterdam there is not even taste. It is 
curious that with us the recently popular archi 
tecture. based exclusively cn taste and defiant 
of both the Gothic principle of decorative eon 
struction and the Classic theory of felici:ous 
proportions with decorative detail, should have 
taken Amsterdam as its model; for I suppose 
Mr. Norman Shaw himself would admit the 
Duteb origin of bis so-calied ** Queen Anne.” A 
city built of black brick with white or pale 


yellow (generally wood) * trimmings ” illustrates 
‘taste " chiefly trom tbe undertaker’s point of 
view The inevitable gables provided with 
block and tackle, for the excellent reason that in 
a city built on made land the attic must take the 
place of the cellar as a storehouse (is it) not 
singular that this gable should have become the 


main feature of “‘Queen Anne” architecture in 


a ‘dry land”?), have a cumulative etfect that is 
the very antithesis of taste, If there is a bit of 
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sta'ned glass or a church fresco in all Hollard, 
itis not in Amsterdam; there are instead tall 
clocks and so-called ** picturesque,” that Is, 
whimsical, domestic furniture. Tbe * Dam” is 
a tine square, and the Kalverstraat an iterest- 
ing thoroughfare, but the buildings on the one, 
notably the Palace, are the last word in clumsi 
ness, and the shop-windows on the other are 
eloquent of the national genius for the heavy 
and the awkward; one would not find such shoes 
in Sixth Avenue, such cutlery in the Bowery, 
such articles de vertu in the Piazza di San 


insincere” as well as ineffective 


se 


Marco, such 
workmansbip in Naples. Yet I have beard the 
Kalverstraat compared to the Palais Royal. 
That great attraction, too, of Latin cities 
(whence the very word urbanity), whose want 
is supplied in Germany by good nature and in 


¢ 


Belgium by gemality—l mean a general and 
evident amevity —is conspicuous by its absence, 
Amsterdam is remarkable for the number avd 
excellent management of its charitable ijostitu- 
tions, and perbaps this is why there is no over- 
flow, no unorganized surplus of humon feeling 
wasted inthe general movement of life in the 
cafés and along the sidewalks If you desire to 
be directed any whither, a casual informant 
takes the utmost pains to set you right; you are 
well enough served in the restaurants; officials 
everywhere discharge their functions in your 
regard with minute fidelity; but vou must bave 
no vague demands to make on the people in gene 
ral: your needs must be concrete and definitely 
expressed. You must bave no sentimentality to 
be wounded if fat burghers and dames in metal 
and lace headdresses crowd you off the little 
sidewalks, almost upset vou in a rush for the 
tramways, step on your feet when once within, 
stare at and talk about you at the same time. I 
remember beiog forced into the gutter of the 
Kalverstraat, in company with a lady with 
whom [was walking, by a couple of officers, one 
of whom turved, in ansver to my look of meek 
protest, and raised bis hat with a curious expres 
sion which said plainly, “ Ah, yes, you are 
strangers, you are bD t used to our WeVs; you 
seem to expect street amenity. Lam an officer: 
[ ought to bave indulged you.” And his uni 
form! The Dutch women’s headdresses are 
pleasing—any survival of old costume jostling 
the monotony of modern attire is pleasing: but 
the spectacle obtained by the conjunction of 
Dutch physiognomy with Dutch taste, civil or 
military, the detail of official dress, is gro- 
tesque Fancy a convention of New England 
deacons dressed as the military contingent in a 
burlesque 

What gives Amsterdam its psyramount and 
permanent interest is, however, net the fact that 
jtis ‘the Venice of the Nortb,” but its collections 
of Duten pictures. There are fire RKembrandts 
everywhere from Vieuna to Madrid: there are 
lovely De Hooghes in London and Paris: Paub 
Potter’s * Bull” is at the Hague: Franz Hals is 
at his best im Haarlem; Hobbema is as good in 
London, and Van der Helst in Florence and New 
York, where be is at anv rate not fatiguirg: but 
nowhere is the Duteh sckool in its entirety pre- 
sented so splendidly as Amsterdam presents it 
in the Lijks Museum, the Museum Van der Hoop, 
and the collection of Heer Six in the Heeren- 
gracbt. Every one knows that ‘The Night 
Watch” and ** The Syndies” and the Six por- 
traits are at Amsterdam, and | am not going to 
abuse the reader’s patience by pratnge of Rem 
brandt, nor even to yield to the temptation to 
confute the many sceptics wbo maintain that: in 
mello ing the general tone he begged the ques- 
tion of flesh-painting, by insisting a little on that 
miracle of moist pink and white blondeness, the 
portrait of Anna Six. The visitor ought to be 
reminded, however, that to neglect the splendid 
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collection of the master’s etcbings wkicn is to 


N ation. 


be seen for the asking at the Rijks Museum, is 
to lose not only a pleasure, but what is necessary 
for a complete induction in Rea brandt’s case, 
And I should like to call bis particular attention 
to the perfection to which that most interesting 
and sympathetic of Rembrandt's followers, 
Nicholas Maes, brought tbe expression of his 
single theme, and to a marvellous figure piece 
by Van der Meer, of Delft, in the Six collection, 
which for beauty and grace adjoined to perfect 
reality might be taken as an epitome of the best 
that Dutch genre atfords. As to the De Hoogbes 
in the Van der Hoop Museum, one will only be 
at a loss to determine his preferevces among 
the four—to decide which one be would ex- 
change for that one in the London National 
Galiery which bas an open-air vista, in order to 
have the four tinest De Hooghes in the world. 

Little professional as Fromeutip was, aud upi- 
versal as in general his perceptions are, I wish 
that be bad been less a painter in speaking of 
Pieter De Hooghe, so that be migbt rot bave 
failed todistinguish bim from Metzuand Terburg, 
who bave in common with the former notbing 
but the identity of asuperb technic, and no spiri 
tual relationsbip whatever. Did any one ever mis 
take an interior by De Hooghe for one by Terburg 
or Metzu, or indeed by any painter but himself ? 
His rivals bave the same technical cachet, 1f you 
choose, though tbe difference in personal force 
makes itself felt even here, but this difference 1s 
the main thing, and it is immense: it is the diffe 
rence between Raphael and Fra Bartoiommeo, 
between Claude and Turner, between—to make 
a fanciful digression— Reims and Cologne, 
There is no term for it more definite than spiri- 
tual distivetion, but that is a quality whicb 
however vague is very palpable, end—as one 
could bave said before Ruskin’s abuse of the 
epitbet—very precious. What is it but this that 
endues with such serene charm the little out of- 
doors scene in the Van der Hoop Museum / Its 
elements are those of the simplest bourgeots 
idyl: a low red-brick bouse with white wooden 
pilasters and bright red tiled roof; to the left is 
a fence, across the top of which inclines a busby 
little tree, in whose shade on the hither siae sit 
and stand a group of three persons sipping some 
drink or other; nearer the bouse and to the rigbt 
asturdy woman bends over a barre}, and be- 
yond, still further to the right, is a fence with 
an open door disclosing a vista of trees and dis- 
tance tempered light. The sky is as rich as Dupré 
would bave bis, and the color would be resplen- 
dent but for the mellow tone arrived at by that 
observance of ‘“ values” which so delights 
Fromentin; every detail tranquijly transpires 
‘after noon.” Contrast with this fusion of poe- 
try and science, of delicate sentiment and con- 
summate skill, the mo-t ambitious of Mr. Alma- 
fadema’s composition’, or even the most suc- 
cessful effort of Mr. Tadema’s master, the late 
Baron Leys! 

But we can cool our entbusia-m equally well 
by a visit to the International Exposition, which 
also can very well wait anotber letter. 

, W. C. B. 


Corresponde Nee, 


THE “ RESOLUTIONS OF ‘ds.” 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srmr: In your review of Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis's ‘ Life of James Buchanan,’ as contained 
in No. 952 of the Nation, it is said that *‘the 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798 had become the 
favorite form of expression among all the South- 
ern extremists, because their phraseology was 
the most explicit and clear as to the slleged con- 


[Number 955 
stitutional right of secession.” And the pbrase 
cited as being explicit and clear to this effect is 
the clause they contain affirming tbat, in cases 
of alleged violation of the Constitution, tbe 
several States are “the judges, not only of the 
infractions, Lut of the mode and meusure of 
The reviewer expresses the opinion 
that ** no subtilty of sophism has ever been able 


~wilwase * 
readvess, 


to rid these words of the whole sweeping doctrine 
of the disunionists, that, they themselves being 
the judges of cause, necessity, and policy of 
secession, the States had eacb and all the consti- 
tutional right to leave the Union when they 
pleased, and that, once having acted, they were 
as independent of the Union as if they had never 
joined it.” 

The reviewer discriminates clearly enough be- 
tween the original meaning of these resc lutions, 
as conceived by their authors and supporters at 
the ttme of their adoption, and the subsequent 
construction put upon tbem by the latter-day 
disunionists; but I think his language leaves the 
impression on the mind of the reader that tbese 
resolntions do reaily contain, and were meant to 
contain, ‘‘the whole sweeping doctrine of the 
disumonists.” As mv studies in the political 
history of 1798 have led me to believe that it is 
ouly by “the subtilty of sophism” that ‘the 
whole sweeping doctrive of the disunionists” 
was ever deduced from either the Kentucky or 
the Virginia resolutions of that date, I crave 
permission to give my reasous for holding this 
opinion. 

Every body knows that the so called Kentucky 
and Virginia “ resolutions of “98” originated in 
a plan of political agitation concerted by the 
Republican leaders of tbat day for the purpose 
of creating a public opinion against the alien 
and sedition laws. Mr. Jefferson bas explained 
to us that these politicians, finding themselves 
“ browbeaten by a bold and overwhelming ma- 
jority ’ of the federalists in Congress, determined 
‘to retire from that field and take a stand in 
the State Legislatures” (see Jefferson's *Com- 
plete Works,’ vol. vii., p. 229). 

Pursuant to this plan, Jefferson wrote a series 
of resolutions defining the p‘sition of the Re- 
publicans as to those two laws in particular, and 
as to the principles of constitutional limitation 
in general, He sent a copy to Mr. Masison, for 
purposes of mutual advice and consultation, 
and another copy to Colone! George Nicholas, 
with a view to their introduction by hitn into 
the Legislature of Kentucky. As Colonel Nicho- 
las was not a member of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture at that time, he banded the series to Mr, 
Jobn Breckinridge, by whom the resolutions 
were submitted to that body. Tbey were passed 
through both houses with only a few dissenting 
votes, but not until they bad undergorve very 
important modifications, as can be seen by com- 
paring them with the original draft of Mr. 
Jefferson (Jefferson’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ix., p. 464). 
And by comparing a letter of Mr. Jefferson’s to 
Mr. Madison, under date of November 17, 1798, 
with another letter on the same subject to Mr, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, under date of September 5, 
1799, the reader will understand the reason why 
the language of Mr. Jefferson’s first draft was 
toned aown in the passage of the resolutions 
through the Kentucky Legislature (Jefferson’s 
‘Works,’ vol. iv., p. 258, and p. 305). 

The Virginia resolutions of 1798 were penned 
by Mr. Madison in Room No. 9, as a well-authen- 
ticated tradition asserts, of the old Swan Tavern 
of Richmond, the “ Republican headquarters ” 
of that city. But as Mr. Madison was not a 
member of the Virginia Legislature of that year, 
he handed the series to Jonn Tax lor, of Caroline 
County, by whom tbey were carried through the 
House of Delegates after a spirited debate, of 
which we still have the record, 
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The Federalists of that day, both in Virginia 
and elsewhere, contended that this whole mode 
of attack on the two statutes in question was 
misdirected, and that, in its tendency, it was 
disorganizing and seditious so far as it impugned 


the constitutionality of a Federal law in the 


name of a State; that laws of Congress ob 
noxious to public censure could be properly and 
constitutionally opposed iu only one or all of the 
three following ways: (1) by petition for their 
repeal ; (2) by resort to the Federal courts for 
redress; or (3) by popular initiative in each Con- 
gressional district or State, looking to the elec- 
tion of Federal legislators disposed to vote for 
the repeal of the statutes in question 

The Republicans maintained, on the other 
hand, that while these three remedies were entire 
ly right and proper as far as they went, they did 
pot exhaust the modes and measures of redress 
which were otherwise open to the people under 
the Constitution ; that besides them it was com 
petent for a State Legislature (1) to pass resolu 
tions sclemply remonstrating against laws be- 
lieved to involve an infraction of the Constitu 
tion ; (2) to instruct its Senators and request its 
Representatives in Congress to vote for the 
repeal of such laws ; (3) to invite its sister States 
to coOperate in these efforts to arrest unconstitu- 
tional proceedings; (4) to interpose for the arrest 
of dangerous Infractions by inviting its sister 
States to join in the call for a national conven 
tion to revise the Constitution in parts where it 
bad been broken or was found to be weak ; and 
(5) to interpose for the arrest of dangerous 
infractions by communicating with its sister 
States in the hope of inducing two-thirds of all 
the Representatives of the States in Congress to 
propose amendments which should meet the 
exigencies of a given situation. 

To recapitulate: Tne Federalists suggested three 
modes and messures of redress. The Republi 
cans specitied five other modes and measures of 
redress, cutting deeper into the beart of a com- 
plication without running the knife outside of 
the Constitution, and two of these modes looking 
to that radical measure of redress which requires 
the jomt action of three-fourths of the States, 





which are certainly *' parties to the compact” 
whenever new constitutional engagements are 
formed. I have merely summarized these eight 
modes from the debates of the Federalists and 
Republicans op the passage of these resolutions 
through the Virginia House of Delegates. 
Having thus got the historical bearings of this 
question, We are now in a position to understand 
what the Kentucky resolutions of “YS import on 
their face, and wbat they were meant to import 
when they say that each State, considered as an 
integral party to the Cunstitution, bas an equal 
right with ail its sister States **to judge for 
itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress” which will sutlice to weet 


1 


the demands of a givenemergency. It can take 


its choice among eight mudes, all equally within 
the Constitution ; and that the * redress” con- 
templated by the Kentucky resolutions of ‘Js, 
whether considered in its ** mode” or its ** mea 


sure,” was to be pursued “in a consti ional 
manner” is expressly affirmed by the kindred 
resolution of ‘90, when the protest of the pre 
ceding year was reiterated in still more trenchant 
language. 

And we are now in a position to understand 
what this resolution of ‘Y0 imports when it says 


that ‘‘a nuliific tion by those sovereignities [the 
States] of all unauthorized acts done 4 
color of that instrument (the Constitution] is t 


rightful remedy.” All idea of force or of revolu 
tion or of disunion must here be eliminated from 


the meaning of the word * nullification *; for no 


f 
other “nullification” is admissible under the 
express terms of the resolution than such as can 
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be effected *‘ a constitutional manner.” Lhos ull stanch supporters of the 
who recall how swiftly the case of Chisholm Ss." TL tind difficult ¢t : ve t 
Georgia, because of the alarm which it spread gt mel iba i att . 
among the States, led to the adoption of te } ] nt respect for t wis 
venth Ameniment tothe Constitution, will se t f their country 
least Owe way in which dangerous prineiples, ever those resolution \ 
when they have passed the tinal or iloftbe Su Virginia beg 
preme Court, can still be * pullitied “in a const the pern isd ‘ - \\ 
tutional manner. The South Car : polit ins) else may be said of tl 
afterward vave a bad name tothe word “nul mimon i 1 the . ‘ \s 
cation,” but they first purlomed the word and then — fools, but it is not easy t 
debased it. On this point I meed but cite Mr sobriety ar 
Madison's well kuown letter to Mr. Everett the elve 
written in the year 1830 trine 

And We are now, too, in a position t nde ifterw 
stand what Mr. Madison meant when | wrote I 
in the Virginia resolutions of ‘WS, that ‘i ‘ ; 
of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exe! f he \ 
of other powers, bet granted by Ul ; tithe aps of \ 
Constitution], the States who are part theret ions Ww t 
bave the right, and sre in duty bound fests ltob \ 
pose for ai esting th progre 4 
for maintatiing within t) 
the authorities, ri ts ! \ ‘ 
ing to the bev # iter % 
a** mode” and in such a eu t by 
meet the requirements of ea sty Xe 
eVen to a Fe mstruction i the ¢ stitutions I 1 iv I t 
should it be necessary. But nothing extra invbodv, sof as | 
constitutional and nothing outside of the ! lutions 
was here intended if Mr. Madison understood — ¢ Loginas 
the purport of his own language. is afterw 

And finally we are now ina position to under lines by anew 
stand bow if was that these same Republican 
leaders of “US and ‘00 did but act in siupl 
sistency With their professed principles wh — 
they stigmatized secession as “ tress i 
they did on a notable occasion in the sa t 
Swan Tavern in which the resolutions of \s | tl 
been penned, and only ten years aft 
resolutions had been promulgated. T! ISlOn ior ; ( 
was a public banquet then and there given t Ww 
the Electoral College of Virginia, 1 brate bite i - 
the elevation of Mr. Madison to t Pres 
It was in the month of Deceuiber, 1N0s, wt ; 
disunion agitation of that day, grow it an 
opposition to the Embarg Act, Was at 
beight in New Englaud, and was : 

us , 
Well as so notorious that « pr I s S " 
of Maryland, Mr. A. C. Hansot iW) the kentucky 1 : 
evea tw Ve Is i ,a 1 i \\ 
ing, of Massa “ bat sop | \ 
the question was bar n N yy tat 
land, some of the States 2 
Union like f t S ‘ 
. é Was s | \i 

\daws wew hugispad ie S , ‘ - ; = 
the ft t ( was t I scss 
Richmond, iast 2 s of : 
Republican party w \ t s t 
brate tt renew . + | I : ( 
they L the t t _ r ) ) 
I rd against I ‘ a rward ay . 

secess Vt f { Vi ‘ \ ( | 
Elect il a4 ‘as . t y 1 separat ( } } 
festive er \ i—it wasa \ “ees , 

iv el il l t i » } i + 
policies and s le tt specia 
lv during t nt I tw I i I I . " Swan Pave 
years W t Preside t ted S 8 SUS, W t Youu Vas Pit 
was a Virgivia And « t ‘ Deve ‘ N | land to 4 C3 
ber, LSOS zt reg tousts” | i Vv} s how sy uoh \ ly 
for the ] s t t ve \ 1 ins to cl front when their « 
tind the f Wine S ) x 1 , 4 pl ie th ir D 
t st s . ‘ Mas setis, Vermont, New Hampshire 
oe, See eee cece mer Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
pints ig ie ; ‘4 * : ¥ ve New York, by acti u of their Le lature 
the Madison Corresponding Commi ttee, W had  Genoul ed th ree a. Se Se eee 
conducted the canvass. the Governor of the Of ‘9S, interpreting them in the same sen 
State, the President of the State Senate, Which they were understood in 1560, 
apd many ther distinguished Virginians -- lu the original draft of the Kentucky 
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lutions, to which our correspondent refers, 
was one which was in substance the nullifica- 
tion resolution of 1799. It ‘‘ resolved” that 
when the general Government assumes pow 
ers ‘‘ which have not been delegated, a nulili- 
fication of the act is the rightful remedy; that 
every State has a natural right, in cases not 
within the compact (casus non fiederis) to 
nullify of their own authority all assumptions 
of powers by others within their limits.” 
There is no real dispute that prudence alone 
suppressed this resolution in the Kentucky 
series of 1798, and the following year it was 
passed, Making the whole complete again. 
The resolution of 1799 was the reply of tbe 
unti-Federalists to the indignation which 
their former resolutions had excited. The 
distinguished author of the resolutions had 
acquiesced in temporizing so far as immediate 
action was concerned. His letter to Madison 
of November 17, 1798 (Jefferson’s ‘ Works’ iv., 
». 25), had said: ‘I enclose you a draft of the 
I think we shall dis- 
tinctly affirm all the principles they contsin, 
soas to hold to that ground in future, and 
leave the matter in such a train as that we 
may not be committed absolutely to push the 
matter to extremities, and yet may be free to 
push as far as events will render prudent.” 

if, as Mr. Welling argues, the only intent 
of the resolutions had been to agitate on lines 
wholly within the Constitution, the resolutions 
took a strange way of expressing it. There 
had been no dispute about the right to do 
every one of the five things which he enu 


Kentucky resolutions. 


merates, The real question was quite beyona 
these : Could a State, regarded as a separate 
sovereignty, an original party to a compact, 
nullify that agreement, or laws passed by the 
Federal Government under it, without secur- 
ing repeal either through Congressional action 
or Constitutional amendment? The resolutions 
are utterly empty of meaning if they did not 
refer to this. Their own language is the 
most conclusive reply to Mr. Weiling’s argu- 
ment. Let us read again tbe text of 
the one which we did not take space to quote 
in full in our review. It said: ‘‘ Whenever 
the general Goverament assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and 
of no force ; that to this compact [the Consti 
tution |] euch State acceded as a State, and is an 
integral party; that this Government, created 
by this compact, was not made the exclusive 
or final judge of the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to itself, since that would have made its 
diserction, and not the Constitution, the mea- 
sure of its powers; but that, as in all other 
cases of compact among parties having no com- 
ion judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as of 
the mode and measure of redress.”—Ep. Na- 
TION, | 


THEORETICAL ENGLISH. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your article on “ Theoretical English ” 
(October 11) are one or two references to the re- 
luctance of Germans to accept any help what- 
ever in their English studies from Americans, 
[hey prefer to dispense with all assistance, but 
ours seems to tbem nearly worthless. Now, 
their belief that Englishmen know the language 
better than we do is natural ; most of us would 
rater study German iv Hanover than is Penn- 
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sylvania. But the belief is a good-deal stronger 
than it would be had our English cousins not 
taken such extraordinary measures to strength- 
en it I late'y brought from England a small 
dictionary, German and English, given me 
by a German friend long resident there. It was 
publisbed in Germany in 1861, and is based upon 
a larger work, both being evidently of English 
origin. Notice is given that ** Americanisms” 
are italicized, and since a very few of the itali- 
cized words and pbrases are marked as vulgar- 
isms, the student’s inference must be that the 
rest psss in America tor good English. Under 
the letter *‘ A,” in the English German part, I 
find absquatulate, all fired, amost, argufy (which 
it appears that even we know to be a vulgar- 
ism), avy (for “either”), awfully (in the sense 
of ‘‘extraordiparily ”), and mapy others. Else- 
where a brief inspection supplies me with such 
specimens of ‘* theoretical American” as flus- 
teration, to flunkify (to alarm), nimshi (an awk- 
ward fellow), plaguy, savagerous, yourn, etc., 
etc, 

It is unnecessary to say that only two or three 
of these words are recognized by American lexi- 
cographers, even as vulgarisms, and quite as 
many are as much English as they are Ameri- 
can. Of course the work in question gives as 
Americanisms some whicb are really such—forms 
originating here without necessity. or in viola- 
tion of English analogy, and used by some 
respectable writers. Many more, however, are 
words or meanings which we have been compelled 
to coin in order to represent new objects or ideas. 
These are our legitimate contribution to the 
common stock, and are fast becoming every- 
where current. Out of seventy-three examples 
of Yankee-English, however, taken from this 
small dictionary twenty-four are rot to be 
found in Webster’s great one, fifteen are 
traceable to 
recognized by Webster as peculiar to this coun 
try. On the last point, indeed, an American can 
hardly be the final authority; but, if he cannot 
be good authority about the language in general, 
then so much the worse for large pumbers of 
Englishmen. On the shelves of the small li- 
brary, less than forty miles from Loudon, in 
which I made most of the above-meutioned dis- 
coveries about my vative patois, stood an Eng- 
lish edition of Webster’s *‘ Unabridged,” while 
on the drawing-room table lay an English pocket 
edition of Worcester. 

I cannot close a letter complaining of a 
grievance withuut saying that I broughu bome, 
along with this exasperating volume, a height- 
ened admiration for Englaud, and the most 
grateful and affectionate recollections of Eng- 
lishmen. A. 


ENDOWMENT FOR BIOLOGICAL RE. 
SEARCH. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your number for this week you notice 
Professor Lankester’s aadress on the endowment 
of biological research. His lamentations over 
the want of pecuniary as-istance to science in 
England are certainly only too well-founded, 
but his statements and comparisons havea still 
more emphatic lesson for Americans to learn, 
because America does far less for biology than 
Ingland. If, then, Englatd needs $10,000,000 for 
the adequate endowment of biology alone, how 
much more pressing is the necessity for an equal 
sum for the same purpose in the United States, 
with twice the pepulation of England. Count- 
ing physiology, anatomy, pathology, botany ,and 
zodlogy each separately, I cannot make out a 
list of quite a dozen American biological insti- 
tutes of active research, and on that list appears 
the Johns Hopkins laboratory of physiology as 
the only one which can be said to be both ade- 
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quately organized and endowed. We must, 
therefore, look to the future, and turn our hopes 
not toward the central Government, but toward 
private muniticence. The prosperity of biology 
in America depends upon the liberality of our 
wealthy citizens; we cannot appeal to the na- 
tional treasury as Professor Lankester asks for 
English public funds, for such an appeal is con- 
trary to all our traditions. 

It would be possible now to found an institu 
tion for the prosecution of biological research 
which would be invaluable to the progress of 
science. With an income of tbirty or forty 
thousand dollars an institute could be carried 
on which would contribute more to the increase 
of biological knowledge than is now contributed 
by all the institutions of the country collec- 
tively, excepting perhaps the national organiz- 
tions. This may seem an exaggeration, but ma- 
ture deliberation has convinced me that this 


| assertion is far within the bounds of a reason 
| able estimate, provided that the money be spent 


England, and only nine are 


in salaries for a corps of workers hired solely to 
investigate, and in tbe purchase of apparatus 
and materiais for research, and that no mo- 
ney is required to be spent in building or 
in maipvtaining a museum. Each worker 
would then perform his allotted work, em- 
ploying his highest faculties; no ability would 
be wasted or overtaxed ; thecareer of discovery 
would be assured, because there are immense 
fields of possible knowledge which may be mas 
tered by intelligence and perseverance. The 
great discoveri s cavnot be promised, because 
there is no guarantee for genius. Such an insti- 
tution would in a few years confer vast bevefits 
on mavkind and bring horor to the country. It 
is an ideal which I have thus hivted at; should 
the plan ever be actually executed, it still would 
be ideal. All must bope to see American science 
develip until it may be compared with Euro- 
pean science without any longer awakening our 
shame. Ishare with others the faith tbat the 
time is not far distant when this will be accom- 
plished, BIOLOGIST. 
October 13, 1883. 


CONCERNING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In England, I understand, the question 
is still asked, Who reads an American book ! 
In this country, the query is put, in somewhat 
similar spirit, Who reads a pub. doc. ? This isa 
pertinent and suggestive inquiry. 

Unlike anv other puolisher, the Government 
looks for no returns in the book business, It is 
not obliged to take the merchantable quality of 
its pubiications into consideration, The issues 
of the public press are uot in the open market 
until they reach the second-band bookstores by 
the usual devious channels. The typical public 
document is an cflicial ‘*report,” of a purely 
perfunctory character, which may or may not 
possess any public interest. It 1s usually pre- 
pared in the routine of a public desk to satisfy 
the ordinary requirements of official machinery. 
The question whether these requirements could 
be as well fulfilled by the manuscript report 
without printing it, is seldom answered, oreven 
asked. Its publication being provided for by 
law, it is accordingly published, and the final 
cause of its existence is accomplished when It 
issues from the public press. A requisition has 
been properly filled, some tons of books have 
been duly delivered, and ‘‘ that job 1s done.” 

All except being paid for. The money, of 
course, comes out of the appropriation, and the 
contracting officials settle their accounts in due 
form, finally closing the whole transaction ac- 
cording to law. But the appropriation for 
printing ia drawa from the public funds, andj 
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this is but another name for the people’s money. 
{t is the people who pay for the publication at 
last, and they have to pay for it whether they 
want itor not. At this stage of the proceedings 
the Government has placed itself in the position 
of a publisher who has got up a book by invol 
untary subscription, and which he may, if he 
chooses, deliver to some of his subscribers by a 
method of bis own devising, commonly known 
as the ‘distribution of public documents.” It is 
true that he sells out bis stock at cost ; but that 
is bis affair ; and everybody knows plenty of 
books that nobody would have, at cost or at any 
other price. 

The Government bas manufactured many a 
ton of books which it bas sold to its subscribers 
at its own price, and which its subscribers have 
forthwith sold for what they could get in the 
paper-mill market—the contents of the same 
being a profound mystery outside the circle of 
the faithful and laborious Government proof 
readers. It is the old story of the butten and 
the button-bule Tbe Government button-hole, 
in books as in many other fabrics, possesses the 
quality of elasticity to such magical degree that 
every Government button fits itexactly. Here 
is the button-hole, in the shape of a certain re 
quisition for printing ; and here is the button, in 
the shape of the required report, which must fit, 
for it has been ‘‘ ordered by Congress ” to do so 
Some buttons, however, are so coustituted that 
they obstinately refuse to fit any imaginable 
button bole, giving rise to the natural question, 
What is the use of sewing them en ? 

It is the buttons of this kind which have su 
often made misfits of tbe literary garments of 
the Government that the public document bas 
been brought into very general disesteem. The 
vast majority of the books which have issued 
from the public press are absolutely unknown to 
the people at large, who have paid tor them. 
‘Their names are never heard”; and, on the 
whole, it is perhaps best that they should await 
in peace the fate which reduces them to the pulp 
from which they came. Bearing the Govern- 
ment imprint are also many more books, up. 
fortunately better known, whose names are 
never mentioned but with derision —books which 
furnish tbe never-failing occasion for staple 
cheap jokes about their whole furnisbing, from 
the nature of their contents up to the quality of 
the paste with which the covers are stuck on. 
But these are likewise bought and paid for by 
the people. 

It is not pretended that many publications of 
no obvious public utility are not both necessary 
and proper cogs in the machinery of govern- 
ment, nor that the proper authorities in each 
department are not necessarily the judges of 
what is required in a given case. If, for in- 
stance, they want to issue what are virtually 
nothing but advertisements, it may be sound 
business policy to do so, as long as the appropria 
tion bolds out. But it should never be forgotten 
whose money is being spent.—Very truly yours, 


ELLIOTT CoveEs. 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 6, 1883. 


Notes. 


PROFESSOR BarrRD'’s Smithsonian Report for 
1881 bas just been printed. In addition to the 
report proper, tbis volume serves the function of 
a scientific annual in its summary reviews, by 
various experts, of the year’s progress in astro 
nomy, chemistry, botany, meteorology, physics, 
zoology, and anthropology; while the appendix 
is still further enriched with miscellaneous 
papers on the last mentioned topic (American 
aboriginal, wholly), and by a bistory of the 
Smitbsonian exchanges. 
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‘A Sylvan City’ (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) 
consists of fifteen payers, of a magazine light 
ness, all relating to Philadelphia, and all derived 
from Our Continent, in which they orginally 
appeared, Some of them, perhaps many (six 
are from one band), were written by those not 
to the wapnner born, and the defects of super 
ficiality are superadded, However, for popular 
reading too much must not be exacted, and 
these sketches of Penn, of Franklin, of Girard, of 
the early churches, toe libraries, the post-office, 
the old houses, the hospitals and medical schools, 
ete., have a readability and a connection which 
justify the experiment of binding them up to 
getber. The iilustrations were certainly worth 
repeating. 

After the publication in October of his * Old 
World Idylls,) which, as we have already an 
pounced, is substantially identical with the 
American edition of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme, Mr 
Austin Dobson will begin to collect his Inter 
poems, to be published some the next vear uode: 
the alluring title, ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre 

A new edition of * Plato's Best Thouguts, com 
piled from Professor Jowett's Translation. by 
Professor Bulkley, of Howard University 
Chaties Scribner's Sons), gives proof of two 
facts: first, of the popularity of Professor Jowett’s 
translation, and, seconcly, of the continually 


ipcreasipg interest in the writings of Plat to 


} 


which we lately called attention in our pote on 
Professor Compbell’s edition of the * Thew etas 
The present volume contains about one fifth of 
Plate’s works. The extracts are arranged alpua 
beticatly seeording to subjects, commencing 
with “ Ability aud strecgth, difference — be 


tween,” and eirding with Zeal, riebt or 
wrong.” Quite frequently an extract seems to 
us to be placed under an unsuitable bead; but 
this defect, if it exists, is almost entirely reme 

died by the great abundarce of cross-references 
With the aid of these the reader can baradly faa! 
to get a good idea of the best that Plato has said 
upon almost every subject meuvtioned, Books of 


extracts” and “ beauties’ are necessarily 
fragmentary, aud in most cases unsatisfac ory 
and tiresome. Professor Bulkley bas on tbe 
whole done bis work with judgan 

and his compilation will prove interesting to 
most persons Whose thoughts sometimes rise 
above dollars and dimes. What the classical 
scbolar will perbaps miss most is the ineablk 
grace witb which Plato, in the opening passages 
of bis dialogues, introduces the interlocutors t 


tne reader, and the skill and vividness wit 


which he pictures the external circumstances 
which led to the discussion In the cdislogues of 
Plato more than anywhere else one gets a clear 


jdea of the manners of cultured and_ refined 
Athenian gentlemen in their intercourse with 
each other. However, no ove can read a few 
pages of this book without afterward turning 
over their coptents In bis mind: and this in itself 
is Aa great good. 

It is seldom that we feel called upon to express 
unqualified approbation of a text-book for 
schools; but Mr. Robert P. Keep’s edition of 
‘The Iliad of Homer, Books I.-VI." (Boston 
Jobn Allyn) leaves so little room for fauit-find 
ing that we shall not attempt any. Facing the 
title page is a beautiful facsimile of a page of the 


Codex Venetus A (lix10 inches), the most im 
portant MS. of the ‘Iliad.’ The introduction 
gives @ Very good summary of the results of the 
investigations of modern scholars as to the 
origio and mode of transmission of the Homeric 
poems; and, though necessarily brief, it will yet 
inform the student of what many quite recent 
text books of the ‘ Lliad’ do not, that there is 
such a thing as ‘‘ the Homeric question,” and 
impart some idea of its pature and the different 
answers which bave been given to it. The sec 


tions on the etructure and seansion of Homeric 
verse, on the dialect of Homer, and the 
mentary generally show a nice appreciat 
what a student needs and ought to have Alt 
gether, the book is very bandseme and vers 
scholarly, and we bave no doubt will prove vers 
useful Its material, make-up, and get 
appearance are a credit to the publisher 

Two reports by Prof. H. WLS. Cleveland 


Chicago, on possible park Unprovemenots in. | 
vidence, Ro L. and in Mioneapotis are tf 
suggestiveness and value for the re ents 
mumeipal authorities cf other cities als 
Providence, Mr. Cleveland's treatment 
Cove would remove aos ree’ { Lal 

d verting sew fagre from tbat ba “ 
Minneapolis bis proposed boulevards eX 
ly urges as a protection agaist fire An 
faunhar with the localities in questi 


‘ 


prove tbe main features of Mr. Cleveland's » 


tion of what, in Provideneos at least, ma 
bly complex probien 
Poe Folk-Lore of Yucatan” fornis the 

ject of an interesting paper by Di 1D) Gl 
ton mw the / ¢ r A 
mative btayination uve nas ‘ ir sv 

f supernatural aud males nt 
S|} ucus au x wil sre if 1 
Ralauis, or gods { tlre 
the w is and rai that s 

Po mateh the series of ate tf ey 
in which Mr. David Dougla f 
presented to the British put whatw 
be a complete edition of Mr. How ss 0 
Macmillan A Co. anuounce a . 
Mr. Heury James's novels and ta too te 
tained in fourteen volumes “ t 
trait of a Lady’ w till three Rodemek H 
son and the ' American’ two each, ‘ Was 
ton Square,’ ‘ Confidence arial the Furop 
ne each, while the rea aiming \ es 
the shorter stories Daisy Miller 
natioral Episode, the ‘Siege of Londor 
‘ Madonna of the Future.’ et 

Uniform with the Breakfast Table series 
Hoimes and with the tales and travels of 
Howells, Mr. Douglas has issued Miss Howa 
‘One Summer Mr. Burroughs’s * Winter Su 
shine, Mr. Steecktons ‘ Rudder Grange ! 
Mr. Cat s* Old Cre e Davs.’ l these be w 
add at once Mr, Cable's ‘ Madan l 


Mr. Burroughs’s * Locu-ts and Wild Honey.’ M 
Curtis's * Prue and [. and two other vi 
im Amereca. Mr. Stockton’s Wir 


Lady or the Tiger, with other Stories.” and Sit 


vet announced tn 


Joel Chandler Harms’s * Mi 
Stomes* Altogether, this collection of American 
authors is one ebich Americans may cot 
plate with satisfaction, They are ail pubiished 
by arrangement with the authors 

Mr. Julian Hawtnorne’s ‘ Fortune's } ! 
published in Loudon by Chatto & Windus; avd 
as bis other tales are inc.uded in the series of 
*Piceadilvy Novels” issued by this firm, Mr, 
Hawtborne bids fair, like Mr. James and Mi 
Howells, to bave an English edition of bis works 

The Paris daily newspaper, Le Temps, is vo « 
publishing,as as rial inits feui//efon, transiations 
of stories by Mr. John Habberton, under the 
general title ‘* Chez les Yankees.” 

The latest of M. Jules Ciaretie’s contributions 
to the entertaining little series of ‘ Ceéléurites 
Contemporaines’ are brief biographies of the 
jate Jules Sandeau; of M. Paul Derouléde, the 
¢ of M. Lud 
vic Halevy; of M. Francois Coppée, the poet of 
modern lite in Paris; and of M. Kkdouard: Pail: 
ron, the happy author of ‘Le Monde of Vor 
sennuie,’ who is about to be received into the 


fiery patriotic poet of la revunche 


French Academy, io which be was elected by 
the votes of some of those whom he was suppres 
ed to have satirized in that very lively and sur 
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cessful 


comedy. The portraits, which accom- 
pany every biography, have greatly improved 
of late 


all times. 


the facsimiles of MS. are interesting at 


Polybibtion for September begins a bibliogra 
the Comte de Chambord, or of Cham- 
bordism, 
to Ist 


phy of 


as we might bringing it down 


It 


say, 
promises to be sufficientiy volumi 
nous, 

An discovery reported from 
Munich The bookseller Karl Fr. Mever, in 


cataloguing the library that formerly belonged 


interesting 1s 


to the Carthusian monastery at Buxheim, found 
two leaves of a manuscript written upon parch- 
ment serving as fly-leaves to an early-printed 
book, On 


fragments of ‘ King 


they turned out to be 


Rother,’ 


examination 
toward 
There are 
about 400 fines, belonging to a part of the poem 
of hitherto 


hnown, 


written 
the end of the thirteenth century. 
which only 


one was 


The newly-found text differs consider- 


manuscript 


ably from its predecessor, the Heidelberg manu 
seript, furnishing not merely various readings, 
buc some new hnes, and also omitting some. 


A manual or text-book upon the ‘ Science 
of Food,” ou a plan drawn up by the late Sir 
Henry Cole, of the South Kensington Museum, 
has just been compiled by his eldest daughter, 
public under the 
The little volume is a model 
it 


gives us chapters on food and its composition; 


who presents herself to the 
initials of L. M. C. 
of clever arrangement and bappy selection. 


food, its nutritive value; food and its functions; 
food and its selection; and provides further a 
series of questions on these vital subjects, some- 
set the British Home 
Food” branch of its teach- 
Miss Cole has com 


what sinilarto those by 
CGioverpment in the © 
ings in Domestic Economy. 
piled her work from the best sources of infor- 
mation in the English language. Professor 
Huxley, Charles Darwin, Sir H. Thompson, and 
sundry physiologists lend their authority, and 
various otficial journals, guides, and inventories 
are quoted; while on the specially interesting 
of ‘ Food and or, in 
plaiwer terms, * marketing,” Miss Cole has called 
to her sid tive first class West End tradesmen of 
London (their the 


preface), dealing in fish and venison, butchers’ 


subject its selection,” 


names are immortalized in 


meat, poultry and game, butter and cheese, and 


ry. The text-bouk will repay careful 


greengzroc 
reading; but there is an addendum on teaching 


cookery in schools, by the Rev. Newton Price, 


which we commend to the disciples, scattered 
far and wide, of Miss Parloa, Miss J. Corson, 
and other ladies coocerned in advancing our 


culinary education, and cvusing * every day 
‘to be added to the curnmculum of our 
‘In the Watford Health 
School, the time for dinner is half-past twelve, 


when about teu persons sit down to the meal— 


cookery * 


public semioarices 


the t-eacber, the cooks, tbe cleaners, and as many 
more as are required to furnish the table with 
Bach child who dines pays two pence 
nts) 
the cost of which will not exceed three 


guests. 


( four ¢ rhe teacher is expected to provide 
dinners 


pevee per head (six cents), avd, as a matter of 


fact, for eight years this rate has never been 
exceeded.” The trifliag “ loss on food” durivg 


returned in dinner fees, 1,174 dinners 


the year did not quite reach 324, for which, with 
the $45 


were provided. 


The compulsory deposition of books in the 
Natioval Library rests in France upon a diffe- 
rent basis from the American. The Library of 
Coneress receives one copy to serve as a proof 
of the publication of the book, and another copy 
as in a way a testimony of gratitude to the 
Government for maintaining the copyright. In 
France it is based on the necessity of police 


surveillance of literature. M_> Georges Picot has 


The Nation. 
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written a pamphlet in which he proposes a third 
and better foundation for the practice so much 
complained of by publishers—the principle of 
the preservation of literary monuments and of 
scientific utility. Polybiblion points out that 
there certain to be considered 
which M. Picot has not toucbed upon. Must 
everything printed be deposited? The number 
will be enormous. If not everything, who shall 
out the unnecessary part? Shall only 
what is published be deposited, or everything 
that is printed? If the latter, what is to be done 
when only one copy is printed? Polybiblion pro- 
poses to except billboquets, which we suppose to 


are questions 


weed 


mean circulars, advertisements, billneads, com- 
mercial cards—matter that is neither literature 
nor science; and to claim the three copies from 
the author, giving bim a right to collect them 
gratis from the publisher. The author, it thinks, 
for bis own fame, now and with posterity, and 
from his desire to be useful in the world, would 
be much more likely to attend scrupulously to 
the deposit. 
is more likely to attend in all cases to a business 
to which he is habituated, and the 
omission of which would bring a penalty upon 


To us it seems that a business man 
operation 


bim, than the often careless author, who may 
not know that be has anything to do, and usually 
will not know how to do it. 


Among Parisian journalists of the more pro- 
nounced Parisian type, no one is better known 
than M, Albert Wolff, one of the stars of the 
Figaro, M. Welff is a Parisian of the Parisians, 
and his wit bas the very latest boulevard flavor, 
and yet he is not even a Frenchman by birth. 
He is an imported Parisian, born in Germany, 
just as Fiorentino, another typical Parisian jour 
an Italian. In the last century 
Grimm and Galiani were Frenchmen from Ger- 
many and Italy, just as Antony Hamilton, still 
a century earlier, was an Englishman. M. 
Wolff, even now tbat he is a Parisian and the 
chief writer of chroniques in the Figaro, and its 
art critic, does not seem to the prefane outsider 
or a very remarkable per- 
But in the eyes of M. Gustave Toudouze 
heisa great mau indeed, and so M. Toudouze 
has devoted a volume of 368 substantial pages to 
M. Wolff’s birth and youthful struggles and 
tinal success, his sayings and doings, the caluin- 
nies agamst him, and bis propensitv for gam- 
The book is called ‘ Albert Wolff: histoire 
d'un cbroniqueur parisien’ (Paris: Favard; New 
York: F. W. Christern); and when he received it 
we incline to believe that M. Wolff lorged for a 
M. Tou- 
douze is not as humble or as skilful as Boswell, 
slthough he is perhaps quite as admiring; and 
M. Wolff is not a Johnson: and the result is 
thet M. Toudouze in the best of faith makes a 
pitiful exhibition of M. Wolff in particular and 
of Parisian journalism in general. Almost the 
only thing of interest in the book is the assertion 
that M Wolff, in conjunction with his friend M. 
Ernest Blum, was the author of the ‘ Memoirs of 
a book which had 
an enormous vogue in the latter days of the 
Second Empire. Pretixed to the volume is a 
portrait of M. Wolff, etched by M. Bastien- 
Lepage, which makes M. Wolff almost as un- 
pleasant physically as M. Toudouze has shown 
him to be morally. 


palist, was 


a very important 
son. 


bling 


chance to wring M. Toudouze’s neck. 


Thérésa,’ the comic singer 


—A very curious conjectural emendation is 
proposed by M. Clermont-Ganneau iu the Revue 
In the medieval representations of 
the crucifixion of Christ, the soldier who pierces 
the side with a Jance is often labelled Longinus, 
and the person who holds up a sponge dipped in 
vinegar at the end of a reed is labelled Stefaton 
or Stephaton or Stepiton. Now it has already 
been suggested that the name Longinus, 7. e., 


Critique. 


fiir dquptische Sprache und 


AOPTINOS, is a misinterpretation of AOTXHN, a 
lance. M. Clermont-Ganneau suggests that 
CTE®ATON is derived in the same way from 
CHOTTHN, a sponge, the accusative form being 
used as in the case of The resemblance 
is not striking, yet if the two words be written 
one above the other, it will be seen that the eye 
of an ignorant or hasty copyist might well make 
a inistake. As a vame, Stefaton is otherwise 
unknown, and it is difficult to 
names of the soldiers could have come if not 
from some such misunderstanding of the labels 
explaining the objects which they bore. M. 
Clermont Ganneau does not stop here, but sug 
gests that the name of the good robber Dysmas, 
who appears as a saint in the calendar of the 
Eastern Church, comes from the last word of 
the pbrase cis ras dueuas, indicating the direction 
in which the face of Christ was turned, a matter 
about which there was a long controversy in the 


Aoy nV. 


ee whence these 


early churcb, The rest of the phrase (cis ras) he 
supposes to have been separated from the last 
part by the cross of Christ, and so to have been 
taken for the name of the robber on the right, 
EICTAC giving rise to the various forms in which 
the pame is now found, ETEPAc, PICTAC, TEYC- 
TAC, FECTAC. 


—In No. 925 of the Nation we presented to our 
readers the grounds on which M. Naville, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund traveller, founded his 
identification of Pithom, the store city of Ex- 
odus, with the present Tell el -Maskbuta, near 
Ismailia. We alluded to with 
which the explorer reported his success, and 
to the hope of future revelations which the 
Honorary Secretary of the Fund based on the 
discovery, in the firm belief that the former 
had “ found the very walls on which the enslav- 
ed Hebrews worked.” We thought this hope to 
be a little too sanguine, and tbe belief exagge- 
rated, even ‘if the identification is fully con- 
Mr. 
colleague, Miss Amelia 


the exultation 


Poole, bowever, and his learned 
B. Edwards—es tbeir 
frequent communications on the subject showed 

continued to be enthusiastic about M. Naviile’s 


arcb:wological acbievement. 


tirmed.” 


And so Was Profes 
sor Sayce, who is generally carried away by the 
faintest plausibility of a find in the obscure 
fields of Semitic or cognate research, ‘* Menep- 
tah,” the latter wrote in the Academy of Sep- 
tember 1, ‘* whom Egvptologists have 
long believed to have been the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, is now proved to bave been so 
by M. Naville’s recent excavations on the site of 
Pithom.” 
an Egyptologist of an entirely different calibre, 
was far from seeing things ‘‘ proved” where 
there were only sufficient grounds for a con jec- 
ture wortby of examination. 


Professor Lepsius, of Berlin, however, 


And, considering 
the conjecture carefuliy, he found that there 
were strong reasons for rejecting it, and he 
stated them in tne last number of the Zeitschrift 
Alterthumskunde, 
To this refutation of M. Naville’s arguments Mr, 
Poole attempted a reply in the Academy of 
September 22; but the extreme weakness of his 
position is shown bv his being driven to assume 
‘supposing the autbority of the Itinerary [of 
Antouinus] tu be of equal weight with the men- 
tions of Pi-tum found by M. Naville inthe scanty 
monuments of Tel-el:Maskhutab,” which, we 
must say, few will doubt—* that there was a 
city called Pithom at either extremity of the 
Nome” in question, and thus ‘* Tel-el-Maskhu- 
tah would . still represent the Pithom of 
Exodus.” To Mr. Peole “ the existence of two 
Pithoms within twenty-four Roman miles of 
each otber presents no difficulty, for one would 
be specially Gesignated, as in parallel cases.” 
Such really parallel cases be ought to bave 
pointed out. 
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TAYLOR’S ALPHABET.—IL. 


The Alphabet: an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, 
M.A., LL.D. Vol. I. Semitic Alpbabets; Vol 
If. Aryan Alphabets. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.; New York: Scribner & Wel 
ford. 1883. 2 vols. Svo. 

AFTER devoting a very interesting cbapter to a 

discussion of the primitive form of the alphabet, 

the names and the phonetie powers of its various 
letters, and the order in which they were ar 
ranged, our author proceeds to give an elaborate 
account of the Phoenician alpbabet, properly so 
called. 

a single representative left in the line of direct 

descent, the 


the few families who still keep alive the old life 


Of this venerable alphabet there is only 


Samaritan, ‘‘the sacred script of 
of Israel on the site of Sechem, and still worship, 
With this excep 


tion, it has become extinct, and is only known to 


as of old, on Mount Geriziw.” 


us by inscriptions, of which several bundred 
have thus far. They can be 
divided into two distinct classes by easily rec 


been discovered 


nized variations in the shape of certain letters, 
which form two well-marked alphabetic ty pes 
To the oldest of these the provisional name of 
Moubite but for this the 


more comprehensive substitute of the 


1 
tue 


has been given 
vrian is 
suggested by the author), and to the second that 


of the Sidonian. The monuments belonging to 


the first, or Tyrian, epoch are exceedingly 


few, 
of which by far the most important is the cele 
brated Moabite Stone, or the 
Mesha. 
of Dibon, the ancient capital of the land of 
Moab, and what portions of it bave been pre 


inscription of King 


This was discovered, in 1868, on the site 


served are now in the Louvre. It gives an ac 
count of the revolt of Mesha, King of Moab, 
against Jeboram, King of Israel, and can be re 
ferred with great precision to the year SW RB. Cc, 
Altbough so venerable a record, it is surpassed 
in antiquity by the inscriptions upon certain 
fragments of the sacred brass vessels belonging 
to the temple of Baal on Mount Lebanon, which 
1876 by 
neau, and are now in the cabivet of 
of the National 


ciently strong grounds, these have been assi 


were discovered in M. Clermont Gan 


antiquities 





Upon su 
ned 
to the beginning of the tenth century, or possibly 


Library at Paris, 


to the end of the eleventh. Inscriptions written 
in the second, or Sidonian, type of the Phesnician 
alphabet are very numerous, The mostimportaut 
is the inscription on the magnificent sarcophagus 
f the 
glories of the probable 
date of the fifth century B. C. has been assigned. 
that 
down to our day the history of the alphabet of 


of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, vow one 
Louvre, to which the 


From all the varied materials bave come 


Phoenicia has been constructed, beginning with 
the reign of Solomon and ending witha coin 
at Tyre during the reign of Antoninus 


Pius, in the year 153 of theChristian era. After 
a brief account of the Punie alpbabet—a direct 


struck 


descendant of the Phcenician, whose inscriptions, 
though 
interest—the history of the 
other offshoot, the 
more detail. 
sible by the accidental discovery, so recently as 
1880, of an inscription in the ancient tun 
nel which conveys water to the Pool of Siloam 


numerous, possess comparatively little 
development of its 
Hebrew alphabet, is giver 
with This bas been rendered pos 
June, 


and which, it is agreed, must be placed some 
where between tbe eighth and the sixth centu 
of the 
alphabet of unimpeachable authenticity and un- 


ries. Thus a monument early Hebrew 
rivalled in antiquity has been added to the litth 
that previously was actually known of the an 
cient alphabet of Israel. 

Herodotus tells us that ‘‘the Phcenicians intr 
duced into Greece the knowledge of letters il 


this, the universal belief of the ancient world, is 


The 


Nation. 838B8bh 














fully confirmed by internal evidence. The names, fifth, and in this period we have ee. ’ ’ 
the number, the order and the forms of the letters tant lated 1 numents ex vely ( | 1 
of the primitive Greek alpbabet attest its Semit x It is t 
origin. Of this archaic al bet r knowledge turv that w iN v da . 
bas been obtained by a series of ins ription | ng toat {t \W 
ward of ten thousand in number, the earliest t f the verv hig st t { \ " 
which a detinite date can t issizned having the na sof the a 
been discovered not in Gre .or in anv of the nh the : t re nuded 
numerous seats of Hellen lture, but in the wl sul rted 
remote Nubian desert, almost beyond t n the D an A 
fines of ancient civilization. Upon the colossal spoils of the viet it 
portrait-statues which Ramesesthe Great carve t \ 1 
in the front of the stupend ive te 1 ( ta ( 
structed at Abu Simbel, ata time when the He Hipy at 4 
brews were still toiling in Exgvptian bonda \ 
certain Greek mercena i the service f ‘ M 
Psammetichus, one of the kings of the twenty to the ©) ! s | IN 
sixth dvnasty, toward the i t Sey t ! 
century B. C., lusermbed a rd thet ( ‘ t 
tive pre us line f writing. 1 ethe dry Nu premacy ry ! | 
bian atmosphere bas left in almost their pristine f ht 
sharpness, and they afford t first ‘ 
a for ‘ A . 
to het 
i wv { “ 
m t Spee t (i | ‘ 
f the East en i for ¢ ns x 
Europa, the dar vhoy ed “the W 
must be re raed as nm ¢ ny vt I 
ring to the xploration of western by | 
eastern nay rs lt 1d st " 
island of Thera as tt irliest eof } i} 
eolon iti 1 tT t ¥ 1 th i I \ 
tions have been 1 v t h tl i \ 
guage is Greek, the forms of t etters 
the most primitive | in tvy Ss ra l i 
iv ie regarded as tl first spot of I * 
s on wt bw ix W wl It j ‘ 
name is Santor 1 in ext tv " 
whose cra partia ‘ fi \ x t _e 
t nt land } 3 t» i in t 
teries, half-l 1 be th t hes | 
e 1 of long ive t i w 
ty I s cs N 
salt. which i names of the | t “ 
tlers whos raves they Phev ex vor \ ‘ 
the wt eC pel i wi } 
lit ion of writing t The I wv 
rds are writt n | s : \ 
t ett S wha i . 
running 1 ri ft nN < r} 
was succeeded by t \ 
which the 1] } y . 4 ( 
to left and f t SOX ‘ } 
plougbin jraw the ‘ i i i . " 
site ¢ = t t - . ‘ i 
n nt it t t WwW ft ft t 1 s i\ 
nserij ns fr I xt tha ‘ Valls ‘ : ‘ 
ers the iriv f 4 SSit \ ( i I “ \ 
tion of tl ( t x iS t t x ‘ 
rec S, esp " fy \ s, a few s l 
have | , ta i} R ¢ ‘ | . eae A hee } 
tive oy i i ( i t t 
W » Th iis S ¢ I we i aud « i il 
I ul ves r ot u 
to | 1 le birt small v f c wal v preserved 
4 t s ly s° . ns a i I Muse (al nano hk nd 
that very < s t st . iN analphabet complet 
] + ¢ it wer i st < j } { i { t s ructe I ‘ ain i 
( RK ¢ w aN heen ¢ i ry with va s blunders anderasures, ‘ Few 
Hellenie s bearing a detinite date. a1 rit re curious relics have come down to us from 
t s Or stals st S\ the a ent world thanthis insignificant ‘ Pela 
the sacred way leading to the temple f \} ] £ ink pot which pl ibably formed the aipha 
Branchids. near M tus Severs f thes bet and primer of the child, in whose tomb it 
win tbe British Mus : iring var 1s must have lain some five-and- twenty centurie 
ates ranging over a considerate portion of the So late as ISS. another vase of black ware, in 
six t <e be ¢ t to the the shape f an amphora, was discovered ina 
l ve alpba but f th il va tomb at Formello, near Veii, bearing an Etrus 
rieties—the lonian—w!l mark the second stage can insermption of ownership, together with a 
s his v. and w sav be designated as svilabary, and the Greek alphabet twice repeated 
t } Transit This beg in the These tw alpbabets are of unique interest, as 
Seve and jas t « < { tt they ntain arcbaic torms of every one of the 
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twenty-two primitive Phoenician letters, ar- 
ranged precisely in the order in which they 
stand in the Semitic alphabet, while at the end 
are appended four additional signs of Greek 
origin. 
have been discovered giving a purely Etruscan 
form of the alphabet. 

Upon the question of the origin of the Etrus 
ean alphabet the opinion of scholars has been 


Besides these abecedaria, two others 


much divided. By some its peculiarities have 
been referred to the immediate influence of 
Greek potters, who immigrated into the country, 
the Eucheir and Eugrammos, the ‘‘ Fine-Hand” 
and “Skilful Pencil” of ancient legend ; others 
find the solution in a direct derivation from the 
Pheenician. If, however, we confine ourselves 
tu the lapidary characters, its Chalcidian origin 
can hardly be gainsaid. In regard to the origin 
of the Latin alpbabet, its Chalcidian affinit’es 
were first pointed out by Otfried Miiller, and 
thev have been recognized by Mommsen, and 
finally established by Kirchoff. As the alpha 
bet of Rome, it became the alpbabet of Latin 
Christendom and the literary alphabet of Eu- 
rope. Although essentially identical with the 
Greek, seven of its letters differ more or less in 
their forms, three in their values, and three in 
position ; two, which became obsolete in Greek, 
were retained in Latin, and one new letter, G, 
wasevolved. Like the Greek, the Latin alpha- 
bets are divided into four styles—capitals, un- 
cials, cursives, and minuscules, Of the Roman 
capital letters, examples in use as early as the 
third century B. Cc. are to be seen in the well- 
known inscriptions upon the tombs of the Scipios 
now in the Vatican, and their form is practi- 
cally the same as that now used by printers. 
The uncials were a formal book hand, clear and 
legible, used by the professional scribes. Tke 
letters are not so square or so upright as in 
lapidary script ; the forms are somewhat round- 
ed, and have usually a slight inclination of the 
vertical strokes. The third script was a careless 
and rather irregular cursive character, employed 
for private letters and for keeping accounts. In 
1875 a remarkable discovery was made at Pom- 
peii of 152 wax tablets (libelli) written in this 
ancient cursive hand, and containing the busi- 
ness accounts of a banker, L. Cecilius Jucundus, 
for the years 55 and 56a. p. From a combina- 
tion of the uncial and cursive scripts there 
sprung in the ninth century a new cheracter, 
the minuscule, which became the bock hand of 
the future. 

Our author now enters upon tbe vast domain 
of Greek and Latin paleograpby, which of itself 
hus become the subject of a copious literature, 
epitomizing briefly the history of the various 
medieval alphabets, both in the East and the 
West, giving a short account of the most impor- 
tant manuscripts, and pointing out the land- 
marks of palwographic science, and finally 
referring the student to all the latest and best 
authorities. In fact, throughout this work we 
have noticed that great pains is taken every- 
where to give a complete bibliography of the 
subject in hand, A variety of national scripts 
arose with the establishment of the Teutonic 
kingdoms upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
The most important of these were the Merovin- 
gian, the Lombardic, and the Visigothic, to 
which must be added the Irish, the most magni- 
ficent of all mediwval scripts, and which exer- 
cised a profound influence on the later alphabets 
of Europe. From a combination of the two 
great schools of caligraphy, the Roman and the 
Irish, arose the Anglo-Saxon script, the precur- 
sor of the so-called ** Caroline minuscule,” which 
was developed in the ninth century by the fa- 
mous Alcuin, of York, the friend and preceptor 
of Charlemagne. 
** Roman ” alphabet in which our books are now 


This was the parent of the 
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printed, and which does not vary appreciably | Baltic and east of the Vistula, and in direct 


from the forms of the types used at Subiaco, 
Rome, and Venice by the Italian printers of the 
fifteenth century. But in the intervening cen- 
turies there had gradually crept in a deteriora- 
tion in the art of writing, which resulted in the 
development, in thg fourteenth century, of the 
Gothic, or black-letter, character. This was 
imitated by the first printers in their movable 
types, and these barbarous forms are still essen- 
tially retained by the Teutonic nations, though 
discarded by the English and the Latin races. 
But, from its superior excellences, the Roman 
alphabet is constantly extending its range, and 
it bids fair to become ultimately the sole alpha 
bet of the future. 

We have no space to follow our author further 
in his studies of the various Iramian and Indian 
alpbabets, nor even in his interesting narrative 
of the development of the different alpbabets of 
Hellenic origin, such as the Coptic, the Slavonic, 
the Albanian, and especially the mysterious 
Ogham characters of the ancient Lrish. But we 
feel bound to notice briefly bis discovery of the 
real origin of the Runic characters of northern 
Europe, as this appears to us to be his most 
important original contribution to knowledge. 

In the Scandinavian lands there are to be 
found multitudes of inscriptions in tbe ancient 
alphabet of the Norsemen, which is called the 
Runic, and simlar records occur over all the 
different regions that were overrun or settled by 
them, like the valley of the Danube or the 
British Isles. The oldest of them probably date 
as far back as the second century A. D ,and they 


continued in use as late as the fourteenth. The | 


alphabet goes by the name of the Futhorc, from 
the names of the first six letters, and, like the 
abecedaria, there have been found examples in 
which all the twenty-four letters occur in their 
regular order. Runes of different periods and 
countries exhibit considerable differences, but 
they can all be classifie 1 in three main divisions, 
the Gothic, the Anglian, and the Scandina- 
vian, the primitive type being the Gothic. The 
numervuus monuments bearing Runic inscrip- 
tions prove that the Scandinavian races were 
in possession of a detinite and well-established 
alphabet before their dispersion began, but 
it differs so greatly from every known type 
that the question as to its origin bas been a 
fruitful source of conjecture and controversy. 
The theory of Lenormant, that the Runes origi- 
nated out of a Semitic alphabet transmitted by 
Pheenician merchants, is supported by no valid 
arguments, and the only possible sources left 
must be Hellenic or Italian. The Latin origin, 
though it has been strenuously advocated, is 
open, in Mr. Taylor’s opinion, to very serious 
objections, geographical, chronological, and 
phonological. The Runes were unknown to the 
Teutonic tribes who came into early contact 
with the Romans, and yet this theory requires 
that they should have been transmitted from 
Gaul to the Baltic without leaving behind any 
trace of their passage. Not less formidable 
is the chronological difficulty ; for the Runes 
date from the early empire, and this does 
not allow sufficient time to account for the dif- 
ferences which distinguish the characters from 
the Latin alphabet. Moreover, although the 
Latin alphabet offers easy prototypes for several 
of the characters, it affords no explanation for 
the origin of many others, which, however, can 
be explained without difficulty as derivatives 
from letters peculiar to Greece. Thus the Greek 


source remains the only possible hypothesis, and 
our author proceeds to a careful study of the 
manner in which the transmission may have 
taken place. 

From the fourth century B. Cc. on, the Goths 
were in occupation of the region south of tbe 


| 


commercial intercourse with the Greek trad- 
ers, who had long been established at Olbia, 
with whom they bartered the amber and furs of 
the north for the precious metals and various 
objects of Greek manufacture. Material evi- 
dences of this ancient commerce are common, 
such as the hoards of early Greek coins that have 
been dug up at Bromberg, in Posen, on the 
Lower Vistula, and near Kiev, on the Dnieper. 
Nor are other proofs wanting of the influence of 
Greek civilization in this region. From the 
Greek traders at O!bia the Goths could as readily 
have obtained a knowledge of the Greek alpha- 
bet as the Greeks themselves gainec it from the 
Phenicians. The probable date of this first 
acquaintance with letters goes as far back as the 
sixth century B. c. This is shown both by the 
forms of the Rucic letters and by the fact that 
many of the oldest Runic inscrip'ions are either 
retrograde or boustropbedon in direction. The 
standard Greek alphabet of the fiith century 
goes not supply so satisfactory prototypes for 
the Ruves as does the earlier alphabet, which 
prevailed in Thrace and the Greek colonies on the 
Euxine during the sixth century, just before the 
commencemeut of the Persian war. In this cer- 
tain forms were retained which afterward dis 
appeared, and these peculiarities have been 
transmitted to the Runes, By bis minute and 
technical study of all the individual Runic cha- 
racters, and by the skilful manner in which be 
has pointed ont the various changes they under 
went in the course of their evolution, and in the 
order of their arrangement, the author has pro 
duced a resu!t so satisfactory tbat his arguments 
bave met with general acceptance among scho- 
lars, including several who had previously ad- 
vocated some other solution. 

Here we must take leave of this valuable and 
interesting work, with the most hearty com- 
mendation of the talent, the learning, and the 
industry of the author, which have bestowed 
upon the world of letters a gift calculated to 
lighten the toil of succeeding generations of 
scholars. 


RECENT POETRY. 


THE poetry of the last season has been, like the 
season itself, cool and dry, with occasional im- 
pulses of extreme heat. Tbe jets of warmth are 


not communicated, strange to say, by Mr. Swin- 


burne, who comes before us in his ‘Century of 
toundels’ (New York: Worthington) singing 


| cbastely and sweetly, but somewhat monotonous- 


| charms of childhood. 


ly, the delights of parental affection and the 
The roundel is, to our 
thinking, fitter for an occasional relish than for 
buman nature’s daily food, and the bundredth 
repetition of it must become cloying to any one, 
Yet this is Mr, Swinburne’s whim, and he must 
have his way. But since a child is the most 
genuine thing in the universe, the poetry which 
would describe a child must not be weakened by 


| a touch of affectation ; and as there is nothing 


so endless as the variety in a child’s life, itis a 
mistake to imprison 1t in a series of roundels, 
Nothing can be prettier than the following : 
“ A little way, more soft and sweet 
Than fielis aflower with May, 


A babe’s feet venturing scarce complete 
A little way. 


* Eyes full of dawning day 
Look up for mother’s eyes to meet 
Too blithe for song to say, 


“Glad as the golden spring to greet 
Its first live leaflet's play, 
Love, laughing, leads the little feet 

A little way ” (p. 55). 
It is no wonder that Mr. Swinburne wishes to 
claim Catullus as his ‘* brother ” (p. 89), recalling, 
doubtless, a grace which even he cannot equa} 
in tbat delicious description by the Roman poet : 
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* Torguatus volo parvulus 

Matris a gremio sux 

Porrigens teneras manus 

Dulce videat ad patrem 

Semihiante labello." 

But it is really a pleasure to see a man of Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius appearing at last clothed 
and in his right mind ; and we cannot wish him 
back in his period of outlawry. 

Nor can we find any perilous torrid heats in 
Mi-s Ella Wheeler's ‘ Poems of Passion’ (Chicago: 
Belford, Clarke & Co.), for the simple reason 
that the passionateness on which she seems to 
pride herself is really less poetic, as well as less 
womanly, than her ca)mer song. When she 
writes thus, for instance, she strikes an obviously 
false note : 

** She touches my cheek, and I quiver— 
I tremble with exquisite pains ; 
She sighs—like an overcharged river 
My blood rushes on through my veins; 
She smiles—and in mad.-tiger fashion, 
As a she-tiger fondies her own, 
I clasp her with fierceness and passion, 
And kiss her with shudder and groan " (p. 47) 
There is surely nothing tempting about this. It 
is not the passion of Rossetti or Browning, nor 
even of Gautier and Baudelaire; it is a woman's 
crude imitation of all these. But when Miss 
Wheeler writes simply and calmly, keeping on 
her own ground of life and experience, she is 
strong—as in this really fine poem : 
* LOVE’S COMING. | 
* She had looked for his coming as warriors come, 
With the clash of arms and the bugle’s call; 


But he came instead with a stealthy tread, 
Which she did not hear at all. 


“ She had thought how his armor would blaze tn the 
sun, 
As he rode like a prince to claim his bride : 
In the sweet dim light of the falling night 
She found him at her side. 


* She had dreamed how the gaze of his strange, bold 
eye 
Would wake her heart to a sudden glow : 
She found in his face the familiar grace | 
Of a friend she used to know. 
| 


“She had dreamed how his coming would stir her 
soul, 
As the ocean is stirred by the wild storm's strife 
He brought her the balm of a heavenly calm, 
And a peace which crowned her life " (p. 75). 


It is impossible to deny real passion, and 
of a sad and very poetic sort, to ‘The Love 
Poems of Louis Barnaval,’ edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Charles De Kay (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.). This remarkable volume 
takes a stride so far in advance of anything yet 
done by Mr. De Kay, that we can hardly won- 
der at the ready acceptance by the public of the 
‘* Louis Barnaval ” authorship, laboriously forti 
fied as itis by a prolonged memoir and by an 
actual dedication ‘‘ to Maria Teresa de Kerlere>, 
formerly Maria Barnaval, of Tensas Parish, 
Louisiana.” This is certainly carrying out an 
alias very boldly, if an alias it be: yet we car 
only say that, if there ever was a Louis Barna 
val, his literary methods and whinis and sur- 
prises were marvellous duplicates of those of his 
editor. Such lines as these recall the roughest 
places in Mr. De Kay’s epics : 


* Great God ! these toads that stil] infest her way, 
Huddle in holes and veastly propagate ; 
Anon, when Luna marches forth in state, 
Majestic, amorous of departing day, 
And shows the world that love ts no disgrace, 
Out crawl these toads and blubber in her face ' 
p. 146 


It is a suspicious fact that there is nothing 
tropical but passion in these poems attributed to 
the young New Orleans creole. All the poetic 
allusions and properties, all the descriptions of 
nature, are drawn from his brief life of maturity 
at the North. His wild flowers—and they ap 
pear often, and are very genuinely painted—are 
the violet and wind flower, the mullein and the 
Indian pipe. Almost the only bit of Southern 
nature is in the poem on Pizarro, which has a 
dramatic quality apart from the fires of passion: 

** When first he ravaged the Peruvian lands, 

Pizarro, chief anu torturer of his peers, 


Imbibed through greedy, all-believing ears 
Tales of the golden and the silvery strands 
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“ Tales of a nation boastful by the water 
Where streams like seas meet in a mightier flood, 
Tales of the women who their flesh and blood 
Spare not, but give each infant son to slaughter. 


“ Greed saw it rise, the glittering high faned town 
Far in the Wood wastes; and desire, the shining 
Of golden cornices, the gems entwining 
Locks that the feathers of the war bird crown 


“ Thirsted for them the gross Pizarro spirit 
Set on, O comrades! at the last we know 


Where fitly love lurks under woman's blow 
In warrior wives who warrtor souls inherit 


“ A Barnaval with many a comrade clashes 
Sword on his helm Alas for firm set wills 
Alas for tangles of Madeira’s hills 
The parrot screams among their moldering ashes 
} A 


Echoes of passion—and of Keats—are to be 


found in a sumptuously printed volume, * Poems 
Antique and Modern,’ by Charles Leonard 
Moore (Philadelphia : J. E. Potter & Co The 


poems are smooth, exotic, cultivated, graceful, 
and a little cloying ; but one of the best is on 


the home theme of Edgar Poe. There is an im 


aginative touch that would have pleased Poe 
himself in the closing lines : 


“ An altar in each heart for him shall burn 

As long as sorrow lasts 

As Jong as Autumn. or the dim twilight, 

Usurp the seats of Summer or throned Day 

As long as shadows thicken in our minds 

He reigns, Who was the very spirit of strife 

Who was primeval to the hoary night, 

Who was the god and image of de cay 

And all the tossed waves and storm-stricken winds 
Of distressed, buman life 

Answer to him, who, with the secret stars 

Rises o'er chaos to renew its wars’ 


he 


p< 

The faults of Mr. Moore apparently are those 
of youth ; but the author of these lines ought, 
with profounder personal experience and more 
concentration of his powers, to produce some 
thing of more value than this fair volume. 

In strange contrast with these classic and 
romantic strains, comes again the pure and 
cloistered voice of Jones Very. It may be said 
of him, as was once said of Thoreau: ** His range 
is narrow, but to be a master is to be a master 
Of the meditative sonnet Jones Very was mas 
ter: no one has ever done anything in that 
direction more genuine or of clearer note. It is 
as if the very finest essence of Puritanism had 
come distilled through the soul of one of Haw 
thorne’s saintly women: and those who can 
recall Mr, Very in bis prime, when first touched 
with the sense of religious mission that seemed 
to wrap a white mantle of purity around him 
will enjoy the appreciative memoir by bis 
friend, Mr. W. P. 
coincidence that a sleepy old town like Sal 
Massachusetts, once the b 


Andrews, It is a cumous 


iome of such dark tra 
gedies and then of such busy enterprise, should 
in one year send forth the memoirs and literary 
remains of two such lofty, ascetic souls as Jones 
Very and Samuel Johnson. 

Mr. Browning's ‘ Joceseria’ (Boston : Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is in strange contrast to the 
smooth and meditative strains of the New Er 
land seer. 
most abstruse, others in his most jarring, mood ; 


Some of the poems are written in his 


while others, as ** Pambo,” are . is 
mering out of some well-known legend, without 
improving it. Yet there occur some strains so 
melodious as to recall the author's early ‘ Dra 
matic Lyrics,’ and almost all have a tantalizing 
gift of yielding more 
repeated reading—a power in which Browning 
still stands unequalled amor 


nd more wisdom upon 


; his contempora- 
ries ; & power whieh makes of his especial disci- 
ples a class apart, and loyal to their master in 
precise proportion to the world’s neglect 

There comes also from England a poem with 
this prolonged title, ‘Mano: a Poetical History, 
of the time of the clase of the Tenth Century, 
concerning the Adventures of a Norman Knight, 
which fell part in Normandy, part in Italy. In 
Four Books. By Richard Watson Dixon, Vicar 
of Hayton, Hon. Canon of Carlisle’ (London 
George Routledge & Sons). It belongs to the 
samme class with Mr. Morris’s or Mr. De Kay's 


very longest narrative poems, but is more lan 
guid than the ne, while s1 ther than the 
other; and might serve f a whole summer 


with a taste for that sort of thing Yet we cat 


not assign to it a high or permanent place 
ld 


literature , we should rather take the risk t 
awarding such piace toa drama which comes 
to us from Rome—‘' Marv Magdalene: a Poem 


by Mrs. Richard Greenough (Boston : Osg 


Mrs. Greenough is the wife of the well know: 
sculptor, and the drama is suggested by his 
statue of Marv Magdalene at the tom! i 


author is known in literature through an earls 
volume of rather striking tales and one or tw 





graceful lyrics, but none of these predicted t} 
sustained power and the even excellence of this 
tine treatment of an oft-told story ; and 


torical painting and other accessories are 


nently well done More fortunate than: his 
Englist mpeer, Mr. Woolner, Mr. Greenoug 
loes not need to handle in person both 4 ana 


hold; and the poem of ‘Marv Magdalene ‘shows 
in passages almost the vigor of Mr. W ner 
‘Pygmalion,’ while softer and more Christiatr 


Its tone 


Among minor American volumes there is { 
be noted one called’ Dreams’ (Boston : Cupples 
Upham & C chietly noticeable for a poem of 
considerable neth and some ability upon tt 





early loves of Mary Wollstonecraft 
the author repeatedly mitsspells > an odd colle 


tion of * Versicles,” by Isaac Flagg (Boston: Gint 


Heath & © with s ua and rather ove 
done translations from the livelier idyls of The 

| 4 
critus ; a rather striking Spanish poem on Ni 


gara ( El Poema del Niagara’: New York), by 


Juan Antonio Perez Bonalde, wt ledicates bis 
little volume to Castelar, and is | self the sul 
ect of a preliminary sketch by José Mart 
There is also a collect : vhat ambit . 
but not without rit, of s ets on the si 
Cesslve I ths t the ft ‘ f The Ye arly 











Lippi isn volume of poems in dialect 
The Old Swin n’ Hole and ‘Leve Mor 
s is,” by Benj. F. John f Boone {James 
Riley s, Ind. : G ( 
ind an group ot Poems 
fr the Spanish of Fra Luis Ponce de Le 
translated by Henry Phillips, jr. (Philadelphia 
} ‘ ] 


These last sustain the merit 





f ansiations in Mr. Phillips's 
‘Poems from the Spanish and German’ which 
“i four or five yvearsago. Mr. Chas, F 


is has also sent out a new series of *‘ Birch 





Sark Poems,’ written and printed by bimself, on 
a paper made of the material thus indicated, in 
Chillicothe, Ohio. There are also some new col 
lectians of poetry ; as, for instance, a very weil 
‘Five-Minutes’ Daily 
Readings of Poetry,’ selected by an English 
editor, H. L. Sidney Lear (New York: Whit 
taker). With this may be classed ‘Surf and 
Wave: The Sea as Sung by the Poets,’ edited 
by Anne L. Ward (New York: Crowell & Co,} 
This volume we bave, however, found very disap 
pointing ; its tawdry binding and very mediocre 
illustrations indicating a certain mediocrity in 
the book itself, which differs from its more 
fastidious predecessors in the same line, ‘ Thalat 


devised little volume of 


ta’ and ‘Sea and Shore,’ in being rather a col- 
lection than a selection, including a good deal 
that is commonplace and not worth reprinting. 
The editor bas the advantage, however, of a 
theme that is inexhaustible, and of doing her 
work later than those who have made up pre 
vious collections. 

No recent volume of the minor sort has given 
us so much real pleasure as ‘Songs of Fai: 





338 


| 
Weather’ (Boston: Osgood & Co.), by Maurice | 


Thompson, the well known writer on archery. 
Many of the poems are shot swift and straight 
as arrows, and the reader feels the very thrill in 
the air ; while there are descriptions of nature 
whicn are real additions to our literature, they 
are so fresh and vigorous. A hundred odes on 
skylark and nightingale, written by young 
American bards who never saw or heard those 
celebrated performers, are not worth the flavor 
of Southern woodland life in lines like these : 
“ THE BLUE HERON, 
“ Where water-grass grows overgreen, 
On damp, cool flats by gute streams, 


Still as a ghost and sad of mien, 
With half-closed eyes, the heron dreams. 


* Above him, tn the sycamore, 
The flicker beats a dull tattoo; 
Through papaw groves the soft airs pour 
Gold dust of blooms and fragrance new. 


“ And, from the thorn it loves so well, 
The oriole flings out its strong, 
Sharp lay, wrought tn the crucible 
Of its flame-circled soul of song. 


“ The heron nods, The charming runes 
Of Nature’s music thrill his dreams ; 
The joys of many Mays and Junes 
Wash past him like cool summer streams. 


“ What tranguill life, what joyful rest, 
To feel the touch of fragrant grass, 
And doze like him, while tenderest 
Dream-waves across my sleep would pass!” 


THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Lettere edite ed inedite di Camillo Cavour; 
raccolte ed illustrate da Luigi Chiala. Voiume 
secondo, 1852-1858: Crimea, Congresso di 
Parigi, Plombitres. (Pp. ccciv.—453.) Torino: 
Roux e Favale. 1885. 
CAVOUR succeeded Santa Rosa as Minister of 
Agriculture on October 11, 1850, and became 
Minister of Finance in the followmg April. 
On Nevember 4, 1852, he was intrusted by the 
King with the formation of a Cabinet of which 
he was Premier. During the next five years 
the progress of Italy toward independence may 
best be followed by studying Cavour’s career. 
A remarkably short time had sufficed to bring 
bim to the foremost position in Piedmont: 
henceforth, his aim was to force Europe to re- 
cognize Piedmont as the leader of Italy. Few 
men bave understood the task before them better 
than Cavour. He knew that practical common- 
sense, unromantic and persistent efforts at re- 
form, unpoetical sacrifices, and systematic 





| abroad, 


endeavors would in the end accomplish more | 


than sentiment, enthusiasm, Carbonarism. 
Sardinia be wished to make a model constitu- 
tional kingdom. England he kept before him as 
a pattern, When be could justly call the world 
to witness that in liberalism and enlightenment 
Sardinia was the peer of the most progressive 
country in Europe; when he could prove that 
down-trodden and derided Italians were capable 
of the highest order of self-government; when 
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ful. The State Treasury was empty. But under 


| Gen. Alfonso La Marmora the regular army 


was remodelled; the fortifications along the 
Austrian frontiers were strengthened; means 
were adopted for a speedy mobilization of the 
reserve force upon an emergency. 
quired money, which could only be provided by 
large loans involving heavier taxes. Public 
works of all kinds—particularly the construction 
of railways—were warmly encouraged. The 
school and electoral systems felt almost imme- 
diately the influence of Cavour’s reforming 
genius, 

Whatever he achieved was at first stubbornly 
opposed, The reactionaries were naturally his 
enemies, but more dangerous still was the luke- 
warmness or active opposition of Moderates of 
undoubted patriotism, who could not, however, 
understand the wisdom of Cavour’s policy. 
Very soon he showed the Clericals that he would 
not stop short of active warfare in his dealings 
with the Vatican. He was the author of a bill 
sanctioning civil marriage, and of another 
abolishing the convents of Sardinia. Their 
possessions, valued at $20,000,000, were sold, the 
proceeds being devoted to the improvement of 
the regular clergy. This radical reform had 
scarcely been brought before the Parliament 
ere several members of the King’s family died 
almost simultaneously, and the Papists did not 
let slip the excellent opportunity of declaring 
tbat Heaven was thereby avenging itself upon 
the wicked sovereign, Victor Emmanuel was 
too good a Catholic not to heed the Pope’s words 
in matters spiritual, but he bad also too much 
comuinon sense ever to fall deeply into supersti- 
tion. ‘* They tell me,” he said in the present 
case, ‘* that God has wished to punish me be- 
cause | have consented to tbese laws. He has 
taken away my mother, my wife, and my 
brother; they threaten me with still heavier 
punishments; but they do not seem to understand 
that a ruler who wishes to secure his own happi- 
ness in the next world must first assure the 
happiness of his subjects in this.” 

While these perplexing questions busied 
Cavour at home, he was not blind to events 
He was on the alert watching the 
complications in which the great Powers were 
rapidly becoming entangled, and he was the first 
to perceive how the approaching conflict in the 
Orient might be turned to the advantage of 
Piedmont, Even before Napoleon created bim- 
self Emperor, Cavour recognized in him a pos- 
sible future ally, or at least one whose friend- 
sbip would be worth keeping. In October, 1854, 
when as yet Sardinia had not joined fortunes 


with France and England, Cavour wrote to 


he could point to the condition of the Lombards | 


and the Neapolitans, confident that the contrast 
with the Piedmontese could not escape the most 
casual observer; then he felt that the liberation 
of the Peninsula could not be far off. He wished 
not only to gain the moral support of foreigners, 
but also to make sure that all Italians should 
look up to the stanch little kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel as the home of liberty and the rally- 
ing-ground of their cause. 


Sardinian Premier was confronted we must 
recall the dismal condition of the people whose 
fortunes he had undertaken to guide. The battle 
of Novara left Piedmont without an army, 


who had asserted that the Italians were deficient 
in military qualities. Education was still so 


| 
| 


Dabormida: ‘' If Sebastopol is taken we must 
compliment the Emperor. They wish the 
Government to confide this mission to Count 
Arese, In his quality of old friend, this mission 
would bave sometbing quite personal about it 
which would perhaps flatter Louis Napoleon. 
Be-ides, were he welcomej—and he could not 
but be—it would be a famous lesson for Austria. 
Think of it. The idea is somewhat novel.” 

More novel still was the idea which about that 
time took shape, that Sardinia should enter the 
Alliance of the Western Powers. She was not 


| rich enough in either money or men to be of 
To appreciate the difficulties with which the | 


great assistance. The expedition must entail 
large expenditures, and how would it benefit 
Victor Emmanuel and the Italians? Cavour 
could not explain to the world that his chief ob- 


| ject in sending troops to aid the Allies was to 
aud, what was worse, it confirmed the scoffers | 


secure their active good-will so that they might 


| even be induced to take arms in Italy’s behalf. 


largely in the hands of priests that it was a | 


weapon of ignorance, not of progress. Even 
acknowledged Liberals were timid and doubt- 


He could not reply directly to those enemies 


All this re- | 








the wearisome Qu'‘allait il faire dans cette 
galére ? and established for ever the sagacity of 
Cavour’s policy. In the spring of 1855 General 
La Marmora embarked with 18,000 soldiers, 
For several months Italy watched with anxiety 
for some military achievement. At last, on 
August 17, 1855, a telegram came to the War 
Office at Turin announcing that 50,000 Russians 
bad been repulsed by the Piedmontese troops in 
the trenches of the Tchernaya. That exploit 
redeemed the martial prestige of the Italians. 

The position which Piedmont took proved of 
unexpected value to the Allies because it decided 
Austria to remain neutral. Had she been true 
to her promises, or had she followed her wishes, 
she would have joined Russia. In that case, 
France and England would have been over- 
matched. Cavour’s prompt action warned 
Austria that she would be obliged to fight again 
for her Italian possessions, and she therefore 
chose to keep out of the conflict. When the 
Congress of the Powers met at Paris early in 
1856 to settle upon the terms of peace, she tried 
to exclude Cavour, who represented Piedmont, 
from the deliberations. Weil bad it been for 
her bad she succeeded, for, on the 8th of April 
Cavour rose in the Congress and uttered his 
famous appeal for Italy. The plenipotentiaries 
who had assembled at Paris to discuss the boun- 
danies of the Danubian provinces, found them- 
selves suddenly forced to listen to the grievances 
of Italy. From that moment they knew that 
the Italian Question could no longer be ignored. 

The years 1856-7-8 hastened the solution of 
the problem, Cavour’s aim was to secure the 
active support of France and England, to pro- 
pitiate Prussia and Russia, to strengthen Pied- 
mont’s position at home, to encourage the aspi- 
rations of Italians abroad, and by every means 
to deepen the sbadow of unpopularity which fell 
upon Austria at the Congress. More than once 
it seemed that be must fail. Mazzini was a per- 
petual source of anxiety. The mad attempt of 
Orsini to assassinate Napoleon almost caused a 
rupture between France and Piedmont. The 
emissaries of the Vatican were busier and more 
insidious than ever. Famine, and consequent 
disease, added to the discontent of the people 
and the perplexities of the ministers. Never- 
theless we can see now, although it was not 
plain then, that the indefatigable Prime Minister 
gained ground steadily during those three anx- 
ious years, which were to the champions of 
Italian independence what the hardships of 
Valley Forge were to the patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The crowning event of this 
period was Cavour’s interview with Napoleon at 
Plombiéres, on July 21, 1858. That meeting, 
which seemed so casual as to be insignificant, 
was one of the most important single scenes in 
the entire drama. Cavour, who had been tak- 
ing a short vacation, stopped over nigbt at tbe 
little town of Plombiéres, The Emperor happen- 
ed to be there. The next day they drove to- 
gether in a two-seated wagon, drawn by a single 
horse. No one accompanied them, Napoleon 
himself being the driver. They were goue eight 
hours. During that time Cavour bad extracted 
from the Emperor the promise that French 
bayonets should help the Sardinians to expel the 
Austrians from Italy. That drive bore fruit in 
1859 and the following years. 

Signor Chiala gives 541 edited and inedited 
letters of Cavour in his second volume. Inthem 
we are able to trace the growth of the Premier's 
plans from the moment of their conception to 
their accomplishment. We hear his private 


| reasons for a stroke of policy which in public he 


who asked pertinently what possible business | 


| Sardinia bad to meddle with the affairs of the 
Crimea, The result silenced those who repeated 


could not unreservealy explain. Weare every- 
where struck with the completeness, the univer- 
sality of his statesmanship. Like Mr. Gladstone, 


' he did the work of half-a-dozen ministers, 
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Evidences of his tact, his sense of humor, and of 
bis affection for his intimates abound. But it is 
to his utterances upon the Italian Question that 
the historical student is naturally most attract- 
ed. On February 12, 1853, Cavour wrote Lord 
£. G. Hatherton concerning tbe c'erical situation 
and Pius IX.: ‘‘ Up to the present his efforts 
have only resulted in making him lose credit 
with us and in diminishing his influence. His 
efforts are completely impotent. The more be 
busies bimself, the more the masses detach them- 
selves from him: it is not to be said that on that 
account they cease to be Catholics, but with 
them the sentiment of being independent of the 
court of Rome becomes stronger every day.” 
Again, he declared that “ in spite of the utmost 
good-will it 1s impossible to get along with 
Rome, She is angry at our liberty, at our inde- 
pendence, much more than at the laws [relating 
to civil marriage, etc.] which tend to introduce 
into our country, in a moderate measure, what 
has existed for a half-century in every otber 
Catholic country.” 

After the Austrian decree of February 15, 
1853, by which tbe property of certain Lombard 
exiles living in Piedmont was confiscated, 
Cavour puts the situation forcibly before Massi- 
mo d’Azeglio, then in London: 


“ This act violates in the most flagrant man 
ner every principle of equity and justice. It 
has no precedents in modern history, for the 
[French] Couvention itself attacked the émigqr és, 
but not those to whom it had given a release 
from French citizenship. We must go back to 
the Middle Ages, to the epoch of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines to find anything analogous. . . . 
Austria, in aiming at Sardinian citizens, has 
intended to cast a slur on our Government, to 
degrade it in the eyes of Italy and of Europe. 
She would succeed if, after repeated and vain 
protests, we remained with our hands in our 
pockets. This we cannot, we ought not do. We 
cannot allow the constitutional and liberal prin- 
ciples of which we are the defenders and custo- 
dians in the South of Europe, to be vilified.” 


Plainly, the sentence which we have italicized 
indicates that even in 18553 Cavour saw that, if 
tbe worst came about, Piedmont might be driven 
to choose a desperate struggle instead of dis 
honor. Three years later, be alluded to this 
possibility in terms that were not ambiguous, 
In an interview with Lord Clarendon, imme- 
diately after the famous appeal of April 8, 1856, 
Cavour said (we quote from a letter of his to 
Rattazzi): 


***My lord, what has passed at the Congress 
proves two things: first, that Austria is decided 
to persist in her system of oppression and vio- 
lence toward Italy; second, that the efforts of 
diplomacy are impotent to modify her system. 
; My triends and I shall not fear to pre- 
pare ourselves for a termble war, for a war to 
the death, for a war to the knife! Here I 
paused. Lord Clarendon, without sbowing 
either surprise or disapprobation, said then: ‘I 
believe you are right. Your position becomes 
very difficult. I believe an explosion is inevi- 
table, only the moment has not come to talk of 
it openly.’ Lreplied: *1 nave given you proofs 
of my moderation and prudence. I believe that 
in politics one must be excessively reserved in 
words and excessively decided in actions. There 
are positions where there is less danger in sn 
audacious move than in an excess of prudence 
Wicb La Marmora [| am persuaded that we are 
ina state to begin war, and, however brief it 
may be, you will be forced to aid us.’ Lord 
Clarendon replied with great vivacity: * Uh! 
certaiuly, if you are in trouble you can count 
on us, and vou will see with what energy we will 
come to your assistance.’ ” 

Cavour had already thought out the details of 
the conflict as carefully as if he were sure of its 
immediate outbreak. In his mind he had pre 
pared for everytbing. as he shows furtber on in 
the same letter: 


‘TI believe it opportune,” be confides to Rat 
tazzi, ‘* to go to London to talk with Palmerston 
and the other leaders of the Gevernment. If 
they snare Lord Clarendon’s views, we must 
make ready quietly, get a loan of thirty millions, 


and upon the return of La Marmora [from the 
Crimea] give an ultimatum to Austria which she 
cannot accept, and begin tue war. The Emperor 
cannot be averse to this war: he desires it at 
heart. He will certainly aid us if he sees Eng 
land decided to enter the lists. Moreover, I will 
talk to the Emperor as I talked to Lord Claren 
don. The last conversations | had with him and 
his ministers were of a kind to prepare the way 
for a warlike declaration. The only obstacle 
that I foresee is the Pope. What to do with him 
in case of an Italian war? Ll bope after reading 
this letter you will not think that I have been 
attacked with brain fever, or that 1 have fallen 
into a state of mental exaltation.” 


There are many other important extracts 
which we might make, but we have space for 
only one more. It is taken from a contidential 
letter addressed to General La Marmora, after 
Cavour’s famous interview with Napoleon at 
Plombiéres. The Sardinian statesman thus sums 
up the result of that meeting: 


“ It was agreed, first, that the State of Massa 
and Carrara should be the cause or pretext of 
war, second, that the scope of the war should be 
the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, and 
the constitution of the kingdom of Upper Italy, 
composed of the entire valley of the Po, of the 
Legations and Marches; tbird, the cession of 
Savoy to France—that of the county of Nice un 
decided; fourth, the Emperor beheves himself 
sure of the coOperation of Russia and of the neu 
trality of England and Prussia, : = [oe 
sole point not defined 1s that of the marriage of 
Princess Clotilde. The King had authorized me 
to agree only in case the Emperor made that a 
condition sine qua non of the alliance. Since 
tbe Emperor did not push bis demands so far, as 
an honest man I did not assume the engage 
ment. But Lam convinced that he attaches the 
greatest importance to this marriage, and on it 
depends, if not the alliance, at least its final 
issue. . . Lleft Plombiéres with my mind 
more serene. If the King consents to the 
marriage, I am confident, I will say almost cer 
tain, that within two vears you will enter Vienna 
at the head of our victorious troops.” 


Signor Chiala’s historical commentary, prefix 
ed to tne letters, contains much valuable crude 
material for readers to digest at their leisure. 
He has collated so many anecdotes and speech 
es that we are surprised be should bave omitted 
a full report of Cavour's appeal at the Congress 
of Paris, and also Cavour’s official account of 
the Plombiéres interview, which probably exists 
in the archives of the Italian State Department 
With these exceptions the editing is generally 
satisfactory. 


Essays, Modern.— Essays, Classical. By F. W. 
H. Myers. London and New York : Macmil 
lan & Co, 1883. 2 vols. 

THE leading essay in these two volumes, the pa 

per on the *‘ Greek Oracles,’ 

Hellenica, At the time of its original publi 

tion it attracted considerable attention among 

scholars as a serious attempt to vindicate the 
dignity of the Greek belief in Delphi, and to sup 
port on grounds of knowledge the Emersonian 
affirmation that the oracle * never fell from lips 
The author treats mainly of this, 


the omphalos of earth, and traces its history 


is reprinted f1 








a 


of cunning.” 


from the time when it was hardly more than a 
centre of animistic 
blending of nature-worsbip with sorcery, until 


superstition, through its 


it became less the voice of Apollo than the con 
science of Greece. 
mystic aspirations, when, like a long-extinct cra 
ter, it rekindled in the outflow of religious feel 
ing in the first Christian centuries, This historv, 


Finslly be reports its last 


needs of the Greek race fora thousand vears, in 
cluding without a break the passage of the mind 
from fetishism to pantheistic ecstasy, is neces- 
sarily profoundly interesting and suggestive 
In recounting it the author shows such quick 
susceptibilitv to different moods of the reli 
gious emotion, and such apprehension of its 


phases, as to prove that, though a scholar 


and writing about a long-silent shrine, he is 
most interested in religion as alive and con 
temporary—if, indeed, its fortunes were not the 
thing nearest to his heart. In the additional 
essays, Dow collected from various sources, the 
predominant topic, whether introduced from the 
ethical, humanitarian, or philosophical side, is 
the same, and is treated with equal readiness 
of insight and fervency of swmpathy Tt 
when, with the reticence and glow of personal 
attachment, he describes the charm of George 
Eliot, the seriousness and elevation of ber lift 
he focuses his praise into a eulogy 
ideal ; or he seems to recount the 
zini mainly to celebrate the latter's self-derived 
religion ; or, while apparently being tempted 
to assent to Renan’'s half ironical, half serious 
relegation of the supernatural to another world 
he makes his most vigorous assault on scient 
inditferentism The curious and marked cha 
racteristic of this survey of the opinion of « 

of the most eminent moderns is, that Mr. Myer 


does not, as is usually the case with men of 
broad religious svmpathies, spend his en 1 
in mere sentimental effusiveness ; he evidentls 


hopes for, if he does not expect, a scient 


tion of the eternal secret In the "“@ 
Oracles “ he made a promise (which t W Say 
he failed to keep, not because of the lack, but t 
abundance, of material to illustrate the ancient 
mysteries by modern discovertes. Lo the fa 
Renan’s contented agnosticism be takes occas 
to suggest that Socrates held the same att 
tude toward physical science as is now mait 
tained toward supernaturalism, s *alled, be 


cause of “the arbitrariness of the explanations 
and the inaccessibility of the phenomena.” He 
reminds us repeated|y that no proper examina 
tion of cer 


time and among all races, has been mad and 


tain phenomena, alleged through all 





among these he classes the Resurrection, and in 
all respects be writes like a member f not an 
evangelist, of the Society for Psvchical Researet 

Certainly he seems to anticipate by such research 
some nlightenment iregard ¢t tt }™ nt at 
which tt seen pDinges on the see 

and the modes of facilitating inter irse het weet 
the tw These propositions are urged with 
such sincerity, such high and earnest feeling 


and are so enforced by rich, if not eloquent 
languace, bv effective quotation and = skilful 
allusion, that one must parssess a heart very in 
sensible to the plausibilities of rhetoric not to 
wish the author God-speed should be ever thu 


find ‘‘ that true interrogation which is the balf 


Other portions of these essays, if less unusual 
seem to us more valuable. The passages in 
which, commenting on the author of ‘ Natural 
Religion,” Mr. Myers insists on the equality in 
worth of all high emotion felt toward an ideal, 
as well through art or poetry or landscape as 
through the more distinctive media of religious 
feeling : and the essay on Rossetti, in which 
this part of his creed is most effectively stated 

are powerfully and suggestively done. His 
denial of the worship of Victor Hugo is just 
such a delightful blending of the serious and the 
droll as a modern “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
should be. But in singling out tbe best for 
praise, that for which the volumes are worth 
possessing, there can be no hesitation—it is the 
paper on Virgil. Many a vapid translation in 
late days had almost convinced us that the 
knowledge of Virgil was gone: but here is a 
writer, deeply versed in the classics, and unterri 
fied by the Germans, who has the skill and bold 
ness to make Dante’s Guide credible by criticism. 
It is an admirable essay, at once learned, tempe 
rate, and almost affectionate in its sympathy, 
while it is no less marked by historical grasp than 
by poetic sensitiveness, 
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English Poets. 


By John Lon- 


don : Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
18835. 


THIS title 
of a series), and misleading. 


is merely a catchword (the book is one 
The volume it 
labels does not contain an account of those poets 
only whose lives were heroic, nor is it written, 
as one would suppose, in a vein to interest the 
young imagination. are all the 
notable authors in English poetry since Chaucer, 
irrespective of their moral character or the 
splendor or romance of their career. Seventy- 
nine of these worthies are mentioned, and of 
most of them brief biographies are given, in 
chronological order, together with some sound 
criticism, and especially some advice in regard 


The ‘ heroes” 


to which of their poems are interesting and pro- 
fitable to the youthful reader. The author does 
ginality. The facts and opi- 
nions he has taken from the best literary spe- 
cialists ; 


not claim any ori 


the advice is conventional, and some- 
marked than usual by that 
consideration of what is “ proper” for English 
boys and girls to think and know which seems 
to dominate their early education. Thus, in 
allowing that Burns’s song, ‘‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” contains a highly admirable sentiment, 
Mr. Dennis carefully tells his supposed childish 
audience that “the distinctions of rank and 
wealth are necessary to the healthy growth of a 
state, and that, if it were possible to place all 
men on a level, some of the fairest and noblest 
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virtues of the race would disappear.” But he 
naively adds: ‘‘ This was not evident to Burns.” 
In such solicitude for the respect to be paid by 
well-bred youth to “‘bis lordship,” and in the 
surely inaccurate statement that Shakspere’s 
dramas are not found in the hands of English 
laborers and artisans, there is the suggestion of 
a social bias, as there is a hint of limited appre- 
ciativeness in the fact that the only full quota- 
tions are from Cowper and Thomson ; while the 
quiet assumption that only those children who 
are in the English Church will be interested in 
literature, strikes an American, and we should 
think would strike a Nonconformist at home, as 
inexpressibly comical. Such things as these, 
however, are only curious. The cheapness; and 
information of the manual are not marred by 
its high and somewhat dusty respectability ; it 
will be serviceable enough to pupils already en- 
gaged in the study, but it is not likely of itself 
to awaken a lively interest in literature in the 
ordinary American boy. 
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